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‘f " ILY POOL IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. C. W, WILLIS, BEDFORD, MASS 


The'pool is'about nine feet in diameter, about three feet deep in the center.and fed*by a fountain. It 

several kinds of white, two varieties of pink, and some yellow lilies, all in pots; about forty 
ae ish, which inthe poolare so tame they feed from Mrs, Willis’ hands and will fearlessly nibble her 
ingers: Thefish range from some hatched pg 3 the summer to some purchased in 1908 and 1909. It 
as surrounded By beds of Irises, Pumilas, oniris of choice varieties, and some very lovely 
Japanese varieties. On the north side are two small clumps of box trees. 
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LOUISE 


Our first month’s sales after digging on this variety have passed any previous sales for the en- 
tire year, which proves the growing popularity of this remarkable “Glad.” We are entirely sold 
out of sizes Nos. 1 and 2, but have a good supply of planting sizes which we are offering at the 
following prices : 

No. 3, $25.00; No. 4, $20.00; No. 5, $15.00 per 100. 
We also have a fine stock of Golden Measure, the “ King of the yellows” at: 


No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $20.00; No. 3, $18.00; No. 4, $15.00; No. 5, $12.00; No. 6, $9.00 per 
doz. Bulblets $15.00 per 100. 


If interested write for special quotations in quantity on Lilywhite, Evelyn Kirtland, Herada, and 
Kunderd’s Glory. 


Our retail catalogue contains a very complete list. A postal will bring it along with a color 
plate of Louise. nd today and this little silent salesman will go to you on the next train out. 





M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT, 
Sturgis, Michigan 


























To OR four full years the magazine which is now THe Frower Grower, 
e was published under the name of THe Mopern Giapiotus Grower. 
Gladiolus —— During that time, while other subjects were mentioned from time to time, 
yet the Gladiolus was the great specialty. Beginning with January, 1918, 

e _ the name was changed to THe Firower Grower, but this did not mean that 
Growers e _ there was any loss of interest in the Gladiolus, nor that the Gladiolus was in 
any way neglected, and during recent months while THe Frower Grower 


has established regular departments for other summer-flowering plants, yet 
the Gladiolus has continued to be fully taken care ot. 


@ All of which is preliminary to stating that the bound volumes of Tue 
Mopern Giapto.us Grower and THe FLower Grower, four volumes of 
Tue Mopern Giapio_us Grower and three volumes of THe FLower 
Grower, now ready, without doubt contain more information and facts re- 
garding the Gladiolus than all the other sources in the world put together. 
Therefore Gladiolus growers cannot afford to be without a bound file of 
Tue Mopern Grapio.tus Grower and Tue Fiower Grower in their 
library. We still have a number of complete sets on hand. Tue 
Madison Cooper, Mopern Grapio_us Grower $2.00 per volume, THe Frower Grower 


Publisher, $2.50 per volume, $15.50 for the complete set, postage prepaid. 
Calcium, 


N.Y. 
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Time you were thinking 





Gbhe Flower 






about your Gladiolus plantings 





I am in position to make you some especially 
attractive prices on planting stock and bulblets 
of about twenty kinds—good ones too, and first 
size bulbs in about thirty of the kinds you will 
enjoy most. 
ALSO— 

The opportunity has been given me to offer 
Primulinus bulbs from the collection that has . 
taken the bulk of the prizes at the eastern flower 
shows for several years. Don’t fail to write me 
for list on these and the stock mentioned above. 








P. L. WARD, Plastsma, Hillsdale, Mich. 


Grower , 
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GLADIOLI 


Maiden Blush, the finest and best pink Prim- 
ulinus, a limited number of No. 1 bulbs at $4 per 
doz., $25 per 100. Alice Tiplady, another extra 
fine one, Kunderd’s best Prim., salmon color, $2 
per doz. ; $12 per 100. Aufumn Queen, the best 
late bloomer of all, immense spike No. 1, $3 per 
100; $25 Ps 1000. Can supply all sizes and 
bulblets of this variety. 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton all sold in all sizes. 


C. M. Grossman (Gladiolus Specialist) 
Petoskey, - 
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ONLY THE BEST IN GLADIOLI 


Free, my 1922 catalogue, giving descriptions and illus- 
trations of many of the best Glads grown. Also bargain 
prices on early and special orders. 

Place your orders early" before the collections are 
broken, and receive the liberal discount. 


REMEMBER —the Home of 


Gladiclus-“Dorothy McKibbin” 


The best early ruffied pink variety yet produced. 
JOHN H. McKIBBIN 


1309 Divisior St., Goshen, Indiana 

















G. D. Black & Son 
Quality Gladioli 


Florence, Titanic, Bertrex, Charle- 
magne, Summer, Prince of Wales, 
Lilywhite, Myrtle, and many others. 


Price List on request 





WHOLESALE 


Albert Lea, Minn. 



































“The Best White ” 


Space is too limited to tell all its good qualities. Get my special de- 
scriptive list and read what leading growers and florists have to say ; 
men whose judgment is good. 

If you grow Gladioli you need LILYWHITE. Pure, true stock. 


Se ae a, ee ee ee ec... $15.00 per 100 
"= SS SS See 10.00 per 100 
e ey pe Se > See 8.00 per 100 
i. 7 ot 6.00 per 100 
was 4 OS a 5.00 per 100 
*. > 4 4 eee eee 3.00 per 100 
EARN I ME = hile Ae Te 4.00 per 1000 
Special rates on large quantities. 

Special offer of sound bulblets of rare varieties to growers only. 
These prices in 5000 lots only : 
eae i hip cs snmetien omedinnel $ 18 00 
ae ee MRS. DR. NORTON................ 20 00 
SS a LE MARECHAL FOCH._-___._-_____- 40 00 
CRIMSON GLOW.... _............. 35 00 
ee HELEN FRANKLIN.----.-_....____- 38 00 
eae Ww 100 00 





Growers send for trade list of rare and fine varieties. Get my 
planting stock list of new kinds. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 
Wholesale and Retail 





28 74:21 
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My Friends and Readers 
of The Flower Grower : 


HARDLY need tell you that the Gladiolus is fast becoming recognized 
] as the most universally adaptable and useful of all summer flowers. 
It is being more and more used in the border, among Roses and 
shrubbery, and asa cut flower for out-of-doors growing and is very 
rapidly becoming a great favorite with the Florist for indoor or green- 
house culture. Especially is what I am saying true of the newer and 
more beautiful kinds. There is well under way a great boom in Gladiolus 
growing and Culture in all parts of the world. Let no one tell you that 
we need only a few kinds of a limited number of colors. Show your 
friends and patrons many new and beautiful varieties and watch their 
enthusiasm and your business grow. Among the newer productions none 
seems to be growing more rapidly in popular favor than the Primulinus 
_ Hybrids. They come in many dainty tints, multiply rapidly, and nearly 
all of them do splendidly when grown in the greenhouse. More Prim- 
ulinus Varieties produce from three to five spikes from largest size corms 
than do any other strains. Do not be afraid to buy some of the better 
new things because the first cost is a little higher than you can buy the 
commoner kinds for, for they are well worth the difference in the long 
run. Buy some of our choice new ones such as Alice Tiplady, Salmon 
Beauty, Myra, etc., and you will be well repaid with the results. Don’t 
get into the “old fogy” notion that a novelty is “too dear” when first 
offered at (what may seem) “a high price.” Remember the increase. A 
good novelty will never again be as cheap as when offered for the first 
time, as the increase is always far more rapid than the decline in prices. 
Send for my beautiful new free catalog of these and many other 
equally choice varieties, and if you are a commercial grower, or expect 
to be, send a letter from your local Florist or banker to that effect and I 
will send you my wholesale price list, the first I have ever issued. 


With best wishes for your success, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 


{Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus] 
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DERBY GARDENS GLADIOLI 
LIST ON APPLICATION WHOLESALE. RETAIL 
Narcissus Princeps, Early Trumpet Daffodil, 50c. per doz., $2.50 per 100 
punperes paed wr dos. hg pid 100. B 


Alba, Ist per 10, 
say Poatic Plena Alba iat wae, 3. ir pas _ 


JOHN H. UMPLEBY, - - LAKE VIEW, N. Y, 


00. Buyers to 











Sharon Gladioli Gardens 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


Wholesale and Retail List on Application 























Sharon - - - Massachusetts 
MAS GIFT Xcess” 


Cut Flower Bulb (to Advertise and Introduce) the Coming 


oad For tows BEACONFLAME taste 


gr new sasnagg ag peg ey een it _ 
Special for Amateurs S@ctifice Sale of Trial Gladiolus Garden—157 Show 
by YH eee HALF PRICE 
them out at about - 
J. L. VONDEL. Gladinere Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 


DAHLIAS 


Pg a logue price $1.50) twelve varieties of alt, ght poke Sho, 











Be. Fe 

e —< —< whe, Show. Vi ye yellew, Show. 
~+P sy it leep maroon, po white, Pompos. Eunice, 

white tipped lavender, Pompon. J. i. Jackson, dark ‘maroon, Cactus. Iceburg, 

white, Cactus. Juliet, pink, Cactus. Hoby, lavender, Peony. Queen Wilhelmina, 

white, Peony. G. . bright red, a bouncer, Decorative. Send for cata- 

logue of over 1000 different varieties. The largest grower in Connecticut. 


Order from this ad as this offer will not be good after February Ist. 
W.F. BROWN, Dahlia S 
46 PALMERST~ NORWICH, CONN. 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


See our ad in Dec. Flower 
Grower for named kinds 








Special prices on mixed Gladioli for 
January and February orders. These are 
good bulbs and good kinds but we cannot 
tell just what varieties they are. All 1% 
inch and over, $1.50 for 100, $12.50 per 
1000. Not less than 1000 sold at $12.50 
price. We will hold bulbs for shipment 
as late as March 15th. Cash please. 





Tait Bros. Company 
Brunswick, Georgia 











PLANTING STOCK 





J Orange Glory. 
Violet Glory, Giant White and Mrs. Dr. ag These bgt ery i varie- 
ties that you should have stock of. have stock and bulblets for 


your growing and large bulbs for your 
wholesale prices. Write for list now 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th Street - = PORTLAND, Oregon 


Oregon Grown Gladioli 


All at low, prepaid, 














Pink Perf Prince of Wales, No. Ne. No. 5-$20, N 0. “Grin , cormels $2 
ae yrtle, Gretchen Zang, No. a -7%, per 100. NY 
$19.50 Novs $12, No. 687.50. per 1000, Niagara, No Ot Ne Sate Nee No. 6$10 

, No. 0. per 0. lo. 
i000,” Exrclys Kirtland’ No: £94.50, No $45.50; No. €2 30 per 100. BN. ibe be 
No. 4-$20, No. 5-$15, No. 6-$10, per 1 
Also have in small quantities, Write for price list out‘Jan. 1. All 
stock off su to prior sale. 








PETERSON’S 
Guaranteed Peonies 
Our Unique Guarantee 


We will replace with three every 
plant blooming i 





untrue to descrip- 


Send your name for our next 
price list. 


Peterson Nursery 











Silver Medal Detroit, 1919 


TIONS. Mr. C. E. F. Gersdorff, the eminent authority, is 
THE FLOWER GROWER under the caption, “Garden Notes on G! 


highest quality. "Under date of October 22, Mr 
the following Coleman Originations 


He has not grown Catherine 





JOE COLEMAN, 


Silver Medal St. Thomas, Can., 1921 
ou can pay more but get no better varieties than the COLEMAN ORIGINA- 


ties, “F” for fair; “X” meaning still better, ae and lastly “XXXX” as the 
: Gasetiontl tetermne ann Ghat fhe bes Séted 


ta series of articles in 
” and rating varie- 


CLEVELAND 


ROAD 





RAVENNA OHIO 


Nautilus (xxxx), sais Lied (xxxx), Leota (xxxx), Nymph (xxxx) 
Sheila (xxxx), June (xxxx), Night Wings (xxxx) 


Coleman, the silver medal winner at Detroit. 
My new list containing the above and 
SPECIAL: Le Marechal Foch bulblets $1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 


Cleveland Road, 


the best standards free for the asking. 
RAVENNA, O. 
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7 Gladiolus ‘ 
> Le Marechal Foch % 


q Has no equal as a cut flower. The most valu- > 
i able novelty of recent introduction and useful s 
; for every purpose where any Gladiolus can 4 
q be employed. The blooms are well formed, }, 




















4 open early and are very large, and of a charm- S 
$s ing light rose color. 4 
Z, \) 
q ra Paes, R. M. Champe, in his book, “‘ The Gladiolus for Profit,” rates ~g 
| Le Marechal Foch as follows : eq 
“ This is the finest cut flower that ever came * 
out of Holland. . Blooms are immense, of light » 
shell-pink and it stands the hot weather and tor- 4 
rid winds of summer better than any other va- <4 
riety. Has a great future. A first class buy, > 
<< 


\) 
We are still large stockholders of this variety, and b 
although we see none can be imported into the United C4 
States this year because of action by the Horticultural d 
Board,” there are already fair stocks of it available from <4 
our customers there who have bought from us in former )& 
years. 4 
Awarded a’ first class certificate in Haarlem, Holland, C4 
on August 4, 1919. ») 














<< 

J.HEEMSKERK _§{ 
(Gladiolus Specialist) ¢4 

Care The Ph. van Ommeren Corp., 25 Broadway, » 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 04 

\) 

P. S.— Write to the above address and we will say where Le Marechal » 


LE MARECHAL FOCH Foch can be had in the U. S. << 
044 Described in THE FLOWER GROWER for Decemb 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 


Entered as second-class matter March 31, 1914, at Office at 
Calcium, March 3, 1879. 


Single copy 
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Increasing the Flower Garden Stock by the Amateur 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


LITTLE GARDEN, all one’s 

own, to dig and plant and tend, 

is the garden of true delight. 

The owner of a country estate 
does not come into intimate relation 
with his plants. Ordering Rhododen- 
drons in car-load lots, and leaving 
them to the gardeners to set out, is not 
to be compared for pleasure with buy- 
ing a few choice plants and multiplying 
them by one’s own skill into dozens or 
hundreds. 

There are four easy methods by 
which even the beginner can increase 
her garden stock. Some plants are 
best raised from seed; some are in- 
creased by division; others are multi- 
plied by cuttings, and, lastly, there is 
the simple, sure way of layering. 
Nearly every gp the average garden 
acquires can multiplied in one or 
more of these ways. Practice them all. 


GROWING FROM SEED 


The veriest tyro at Fea mag has 
sown seed of annuals. Raising peren- 
nials from seed is merely the second- 
grade work. A little more patience is 
required, for some are slow to start; 
some will not germinate for a year or 
more. . So it is better to begin with the 
easy doers, like Hollyhocks, Pinks and 
Sweet Williams. Plant all seed where 
it will not be disturbed, and can, if 
ee take its own time getting out of 

. You will be likely to have better 
success by sowing most perennials in 
spring than later. And don’t plant all 
of a packet of seed at once; save part 
to replant if disaster overtakes the first 
sowing. 

INCREASING BY DIVISION 


Division is simply fun. Get a nice, 
big clump of something you like, and 
in the early spring or late fall, accord- 
ing to its habits, pull it gently into 
pieces, apologizing lest you hurt the 
darling’s feelings. Tell her how much 
more comfortable she will be when 
not so crowded by all her upstart off- 
spring. Set out the new crowns in 
good soil, and replace the mother plant. 

The other two methods—by cuttings 
and layers—are generally used with 
shrubs, Roses, and vines. Both make 
use of the shoots of the plant; in the first 


BY MISS AMELIA H. BOTSFORD 














GLADIOLUS—/.A COURONNE 
(For description see page 11) 


method, the shoot is removed and 
rooted; in the second, it is coaxed to 
form roots while still attached to the 
parent plant, like a young couple who 
go to ee in the wing of the 
paternal farmhouse, and the next 
spring get a home of their own. 


GROWING FROM CUTTINGS 


For cuttings you need a nice, thrifty 
branch of newly-matured wood. From 
a Rose, take one that has just 
borne a blossom. It should have at 
least two or three eyes. Cut with a 
sharp knife just below a leaf; trim off 
the lower leaves. A box of clean sand 
is the best place to root cuttings, but 
if sand is not available, they can be 
planted in good soil in a shady place, 
perhaps the north side of a fence, and 
left till rooted, not being allowed, of 
course, to dry out. Rose cuttings 
taken in the fall are best covered with 
a glass jar over winter. 


LAYERING 


To layer a bush or a climbing Rose, 
bend down a shoot from near the 
of the plant, cover with a few inches 
of soil but leave the tip of shoot free. 
It is well to lay a stone over the buried 
part of stem to prevent its being acci- 
dentally jerked out of the ground. If 

ou wish you may scrape away the 

k on the underside or cut partly 
through it to facilitate root forming, 
but these refinements are not absolutely 
necessary. Honeysuckles and Rambler 
Roses seem to root quite as well simply 
covered with the soil. 

These are the four easy methods of 
plant propagation. It is all so simple 
that it seems scarcely necessary to take 
space in any gardening paper to give 
details. 


WHAT THE AMATEUR CAN DO 


But, ignoring for the moment, the 
professional gardener, consider how 
many of your flower-loving friends, 
even those possessing beautiful gar- 
dens, practice all they — know in 
theory of these methods. How many 
of them keep their perennial borders 
filled with plants of their own raising, 
replenish their shrubberies, and set out 
new hedges of home-grown stock; or, 
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still.more enticing, buy the tempting 
novelties while still high priced, confi- 
dent in their ability to multiply them 
manifold? 

Let us see what the beginner can do: 
With seed sowing of common peren- 
nials, the flower border may be fur- 
nished readily. Tall growing plants, 
like Hollyhocks, the chimney Bell- 
flower, Salvia azureum, Delphiniums in 
the rear; in the middle distance, Pla- 
tycodon, in its charming blue and 
white; Coreopsis and Gaillardias, in 
red and yellow, rather gaudy but 
cheerful continuous performers, Fox- 
gloves and many another pretty thing ; 
Sweet Williams and hardy Pinks in 
front among the lower growers, and an 
edging of English Daisies, Forget-me- 
nots or perennial Alyssum. This list 
might be extended, but those named 
are kinds with which anyone should 
succeed. After a season of experience 
one can experiment through the cata- 
logues. 

We use division to increase all kinds 
of Irises, Peonies, Bleeding Heart, the 
Day Lilies, blue and white (Funkias), 
the Lemon and Tawny Lilies, (Hemer- 
ocallis), Pyrethrums, Phlox, Chrysan- 
themums, and many another old settler 
of the garden which will do all the 
better for being taken up, having 
young crowns removed and being re- 
set in new soil. 

GROW A HEDGE 

Suppose one longs for a hedge; per- 
haps a formal hedge across the front 
of the lot, or, it may be, a screen of 
shrubs at the rear, and it is out of the 
question to order hedging plants by 
the hundred. There are several kinds 
of hedges one can raise with less 
trouble than is involved in embroider- 
ing a new center-piece to add to the 
stock in the linen closet. 

If the popular Privet is your choice 
because it is so nearly evergreen and 
can be kept clipped, start a Privet 
hedge. Are not your neighbors trim- 
ming their hedges in June, and these 
trimmings going to waste? In the 
interest of conservation gather a 
basketful, shape them for cuttings and 
put them in your sand-box. I knew a 
nine year old boy who raised Privet for 
the front of his father’s lot by setting 
these thrown away cuttings in a row 
in his back yard. 

A hedge which is sure to attract 
much attention when in bloom can be 
made of Hydrangea paniculata, that 
very popular, late blooming shrub. It 
is too heavy in growth for many flower 
lovers, but there is no denying ‘it suits 
the taste of the general public. This 
shrub needs a severe pruning in the 
spring, and it is very easily and quickly 
raised from cuttings. If you wish a 
hedge of it, prune your own bush, or 
if you have none, offer, out of the kind- 
ness of your heart, to prune your 
neighbor’s, and carry home the trim- 
mings. They grow so rapidly you will 
have some bloom the first year and in 
three years a fine hedge at no cost 
whatever. 

There are two good hedges which 
can be raised from seed. One is the 
Japanese Barberry, that model shrub 
which looks well the year around, but 
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is especially beautiful when laden with 
its showy berries. If you wish a Bar- 
berry hedge, save a quantity of the 
berries, or the seed can be bought quite 
reasonably. Plant seed in the fall in 
good soil; a cold frame is a suitable 
place, but any sheltered spot will 
answer. It does not matter how latein 
the year you sow them. I remember I 
excited the unbounded curiosity .of a 
neighbor who wondered what I was 
planting when she saw me at work the 
day before Christmas. I had seen a 
bush of Barberry, laden with berries, 
as I left a friend’s house, and brought 
away a handful. This seed I planted 
on that late December day, and the 
next spring I had dozens of thrifty 
young plants. 

If you prefer a flowering hedge, one 
of Altheas can be grown from seed or 
from cuttings either. As some of the 
shades are not desirable, growing from 
cuttings would enable you to select 
only the best colors. However, the 
shrub grows almost as readily from 
seed as its relative, the Hollyhock, and 
seedlings give great variety. 


ROSES 


If you would increase your stock of 
Climbing Roses, to cover fences. and 
pergolas, layering is the surest and 
easiest. A five year old child could 
layer a Dorothy Perkins successfully. 
For many other. shrubs and vines, 
layering is the best method. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








A friend of mine, who buys each 
year every Gladiolus novelty of claimed 
merit, or that promises to become 
popular, once ordered, with a number 
of others, a bulb of a new variety for 
which he paid $3.00. Of course he 
was anticipating the enjoyment of 
beholding the bloom of a rare and 
beautiful Glad and expected to receive 
a pretty fine bulb in exchange for his 
three hard earned plunks. I was 
present when he opened up the ship- 
ment, and he was greatly disappointed 
to find the $3.00 bulb so shriveled and 
diseased that it looked like a fiat, 
round piece of burnt toast and had 
about the same specific gravity. As 
soon as the atmosphere cleared in his 
office, I suggested to my friend that he 
should send it back and ask them to 
replace it with a good bulb. “No,” he 
replied, “ why send it back? Any firm 
crooked enough to send out a mummy 
bulb like that to a customer, would be 
as likely to substitute an inferior 
variety. I’m done with them. I 
wouldn’t buy gold dollars from such a 
bunch of crooks if they offered them to 
me at ten cents apiece.” 





Possibly some who read this may 
think my friend was not justified in 
refusing to patronize ever again a firm 
who might have made a mistake. 
Ordinarily that would be the case. 
Mistakes are made by everyone, and 
practically everybody in the trade who 
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makes them stands ready to correct 
them and make good. But in this par- 
ticular case, the bulb was so badly dis- 
eased that nobody but a blind man 
could be excused for passing it on, and 
it is certainly not good business policy 
to employ blind men to fill orders for 
Gladiolus bulbs. 





Perhaps, you may suggest, the order 
was filled by a careless clerk and the 
proprietors knew nothing about it, then 
why hold them responsible? A pro- 

rietor has to be responsible for what 
his clerks sell as is an editor for what 
finds its way into the columns of his 
paper. The clerks all know the policy 
of the house they work for. I know 
firms where the least advantage taken 
of a customer would result in imme- 
diate dismissal from the service. 

A one dollar order from a customer 
this year, filled to his satisfaction, may 
result in a hundred dollar order from 
him next year. And then the trade of 
his friends follow. What a _ short- 
sighted policy to fill a single order for 
itself alone. Good-will is usually the 
greatest asset of any merchandising 
firm or corporation. 





Of course, cases of deliberate fraud 
are rare and exceptionai, and the Glad 
Peace ayer makes no arraignment of 
the trade asa whole or toany great ex- 
tentin fact. Instead, he is ready to tes- 
tify that a very great majority of grow- 
ers and tradesmen are careful and trust- 
worthy, making but few mistakes and 
always stand ready to correct them. 
But the very nature of the horticultural 
business demands more than honesty 
and a willingness to correct what mis- 
takes complaint has been made about. 
It demands the utmost care in field and 
store that a minimum of errors can 
possibly happen. 

The customer has a right to demand 
that he receive the thing he orders and 
pays his money for. It is grievously 
disappointing to grow on for several 
years, a plant or tree to blooming or 
bearing age, and then find that you 
have untrue stock. It’s the lost time 
that has cost the most, and it’s little 
satisfaction to demand and get one’s 
money back or secure deferred replace- 
ment. 





Doubtless you have noticed how one 
man’s business will increase by leaps 
and bounds, while another’s will 
dwindle away and finally peter out. 
Well, “ there’s a reason,” and it’s nota 
hard one to guess. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


It is our hope that the cover which 
we have added to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
together with the printing of adver- 
tisements front and back, which is 
common with most publications, will 
meet with the approval of our readers. 
A cover and advertisements in the 
front part of a magazine, as well as 
the back, is mechanically necessary 
when a publication reaches the mag- 
nitude that we have attained, 
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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


Our Golden Opportunity 
“ I knock unbidden once 
at every gate! 
They who ollow me reach 








The word op; 
hard worked. 
if be one penne to listen, we can hear 
people either rejoicing or regrettin 
that = 7 did, or did not, take wie 
tage of some certain opportunity that 
would have been the means of Jading 
‘to their enjoyment of life. 

For a time, during the recent wave 
‘of presperity, the rejoicings were pre- 
‘dominant, but when the reaction came, 
wai ings for lost opportunities were 

Opportunity comes to us all, but 
sometimes it comes so un 
that it is not recognized. uch an 
instance, which we are told is authen- 
tic, happened in Washi a few 
years ago, soon after the installation of 
mail service by lane between Wash- 
ington and New York, and the follow- 
ing is the substance of the story as I 
remember it from a clipping that 
chegent to come to my attention : 


rtunity is 


: 
if 
it 
it 


i 
gaRF 





Well, opportunities for such commer- 
cial gain are not rapping at our gates 
very often, but the grower of flowers, 
especially the Gladiolus, finds various 
opportunities near at hand if he will 
but look. 

Our national organization, The 
American Gladiolus Society, is starting 
a membership campaign, and every 
member will likely be glad to encourage 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 





about us, . 








this movement and have a 
part in the inducements that 
will be offered to the ama- 
teur. This is his oppor- 
tunity to assist in his society, 
as well as hisbrother grower. 
_ And the amateur? Yes, 
it is his opportunity, too, 
for there are no end of little 
things about growing Gladi- 
oli that he would like to 
know, and of which there 
are full explanations in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, the official organ of The 
American Gladiolus Society. It pays, 
in seme women and profit, to become 
personally acquainted with other grow- 
ers, which one is more apt todo if both 
are members of the same society, a 
charmed circle, so to speak, in which 
the members feel drawn to each other 
through their mutual interests. 





At this season the amateur eagerly 
scans the new catalogue, of which he 
probably has a goodly number, adver- 
tising a bewiidering collection of varie- 
ties. If he grows them for pleasure 
only, then, of course, he will choose 
those which make the greatest appeal 
to his taste for beauty, but if he is hop- 
ing to grow the flower commercially, 
and his acreage and i 
the purse—are limited, he will require 
all the help he can have to enable him 
to discriminate closely. He will need 
to go slow and study the business from 
every angle, bearing in mind that it is 
not safe to be a plunger. Mighty Oaks 
do not attain their size in a day, but 
“from little acorns grow.” 





There is one opporiunity that is ever 
at hand, one that should never be 
turned aside. It is that of furthering 
the real mission of flowers. We know 
that they form one of nature’s agencies 
through which brightness, beauty and 

are distributed, and that we 
can have no better messenger to ex- 
press our esteem, love, sympathy, or 
wishes for joy or happiness. For no 
word or written méssage can equal the 
silent eloquence of flowers. They bear 
a thought fer every occasion: 


The full-blown Rose and tiny basket of 
Sweethearts for the mother and babe. 


The pageant of birthdays from the first to 
four score and ten. 
gifts when “they” go 
world. 


The graduation 
forth to conquer the 

The society debut, and the flower “she 
wore.” 

And the day will never come when a 
fragrance, or some special flower, or 
particular arrangement of them, will 
not bring a memory picture of that 
scene, when, with happy hearts, “ we”’ 
hearkened to, “ what God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 

And in, in those days of sorrow, 
when we wonder that the stars can 
look down on us so calmly; that the 
sun can still shine brightly ; then, silent 
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floral messengers bring us love and 
sympathy, and we are comforted. 

. These are occasions where the use 
of flowers is prevalent, but to interest 
and bring the love of flowers into the 
hearts and homes of people that have 
not known them, and anchor it so 
deeply that the word home, instead of 
meaning only a place to stay, will be- 
come rich in all that it signifies, and 
that those who go out from it will 
carry the memory of its loving bright- 
ness and elevating influence ever with 
them, is our golden opportunity. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


The New Freesias 


Tt is rarely in these modern days that a 
brand new flower is introduced, but in the 
new colored Freesias developed in the last 
few seasons and which have taken the 
florists’ world by storm, we have something 
new. Freesias are easily grown pot plants 
for the winter and can be bloomed in the 
window of the average city apartment with- 
out great difficulty. The earliness with 
which they are planted determines the time 
of their bloom. 

Resembling in growth a miniature Gladio- 
lus they now come in a bewildering series of 
lavenders, roses, mauves, orange, bronzes 
and yellows, and the hybridizers have only 
started on their work. The old white and 
yellow varieties were fine but the introduction 
of the colored kinds makes an entire new race 
of plants. 

They will grow in any good soil with good 
drainage and given enough water so that they 
do not dry out. Ifthe temperature is too hot, 
a fault often found in city apartments, the 
buds may blast after appearing, but if placed 
in asunny window at some distance from 
the steam coil and given an occasional 
syringing or spraying in the bathroom or 
sink, they will respond nobly. 

They have a delicious fragrance which 
adds to their charm. 

They have in two seasons become one of 
the most popular cut flowers in the florist 
trade, and the bewildering array of colors 
has proved a constant delight. Hybridists 
both in the United States and Europe are 
developing new shades and strains each year, 
ard in addition to the great variety of color 
they have greatly increased the size of the 
bloom and the freedom of production of 
flowers.— Wisconsin Horticulture 


Chinese Woolflower 


This was introduced by John Lewis 
Childs, about ten years ago, and the 
technical name for it is Celosia Childsii. 
It is described as a magnificent garden 
annual, easy of culture and with a long 
blooming season. 

Plants grow about three feet high, 
the blooms starting early with a globu- 
lar ceniral head of large size, and 
numerous branches are sent out, each 
bearing a ball of scarlet wool-like 
bloom, each branch producing many 
laterals which also develop into heads 
of bloom, the entire growth proceeding 
until killed by frost. The color is a 
rich crimson-scarlet. 

Seed may be sown in the open after 
danger of frost, or it may be sown in 
pots and transplanted to the open 
ground when frost danger is past. If 
started inside, bloom may be had from 
July until frost. 

The Woolflower may prove interest- 
ing to those who have never experi- 
mented with it. 
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“* He who sows the ground with eare and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





The Hybridist and Plant. Diseases 


Let us acknowledge and accept the fact that diseases 
among cultivated plants are becoming more prevalent as 
suggested by Mr. Greaves in THE FLOWER GROWER, but 
before we place the blame for this upon “high breeding,” 
whatever that may mean, let us examine a little more 
closely into certain phases of the proposition. I would first 
insist that the gardener and hybridizer does not violate 
any laws of nature in his activities ; he merely utilizes these 
laws, sometimes unknowingly perhaps, but nevertheless 
all his accomplishments are bounded by law and order. 
But this, after all, like many arguments, comes down at 
last to a mere question of definitions. 

But let us see just to what extent the plant breeder may 
be responsible for the weakness or susceptibility to disease 
on the part of his productions. It is assumed that under 
natural selection we get sturdier plants than are produced 


by the breeder, but this is only because the less sturdy ones © 


have fallen by the wayside. Nature is astern nurse and 
will not coddle and coax a weakling and therefore none 
survive—but it must not be forgotten that nature produces 
her full quota of weaklings and it is only their lack of sur- 
vival that gives to the remaining ones a greater apparent 
degree of sturdiness and disease resistance. 

The hybridizer’s product probably does not set out with 
_a higher percentage of weaklings than are creditable to 
Mother Nature herself, but lacking her sternness, the hy- 
bridizer, carried away with appreciation of some outstand- 
ing desirable quality such as brilliancy of color or bigness 
of bloom, coddles and coaxes his plant into continued ex- 
istence, and in time puts it on the market, and so our lists 
become cluttered with a good many weaklings that nature 
would have mercifully permitted to perish, and not un- 
naturally someone will conclude from such lists that “high 
breeding” has led to degeneracy. 

One may generalize too far, and different species do not 
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all behave alike under hybridization, but among breeders it 
is a matter of common knowledge that first generation 
hybrids are apt to be stronger than the parents. Unfortu- 
nately in many cases we must go to succeeding generations 
for the other qualiities desired and in doing so are again 
brought face to face with a mixture of the sturdy and the 
weak, but with sufficient numbers to choose from it should 
be possible to find the combination of desired qualities and 
vigor. 

As to the relative value of seed production as a gauge of 
sturdiness or good health in plants, what about the many 
weeds in which the weakest growers are the heaviest seed 
producers and what of the banana that has bloomed and 
produced fruit for so many centuries that man has no record 
of its origin and yet has never been known to develop seed ? 

But if the hybridizer is to be acquitted of inducing plant 
diseases, acquitted »f anything worse than poor judgment 
as to what shall be saved from his works, then how account 
for the increasing ravages of disease mentioned in the first 
place? This, I am convinced, is not to be laid at the door 
of the hybridist save as indicated above in choosing to keep 
alive plants that ought to be permitted to perish. The 
problem of increasing diseases among plants, as among 
people, is largely a problem of increasing density of popu- 
lation, increasing opportunity for the spread of contagion, 
and the fact that a few weakly constituted varieties have 
been added is but a minor incident. When a cross-road be- 
comes a town its wells, originally clean and safe, become 
more and more polluted and necessitate works of sanitation 
or disease will become rife. The malarial patient from a 
mosquito infested village finds easy access to a neighboring 
town where a hapless Anopheles feeds upon him and presto, 
another town is filled with malaria. It is largely a question 
of mere numbers, of proximity. And so with plants. As 
evidence that the breeder’s work is not the cause of plant 
disease consider the fact that diseases and pests are not 
confined to the newer introductions but not infrequently 
old established varieties that used to be relatively free are 
among the worst sufferers. I remember fine old apple 
orchards of my boyhood days in Ohio, trees half a century 
old then still bearing faithfully in days when as yet the idea 
of spray pumps amd fungicides reposed inchoate in the 
mind of some future inventor. Why? Simply this, there 
were miles of intervening forest and field between these 
orchards and any other orchard tree. Now, on the con- 
trary, every acre is occupied. The holdings are small, and 
you could travel for many miles and never be out of sight 
of an apple tree either in orchard or home ground, and 
every pest that crawls or flies and every contagion that 
blows or is carried finds no real barrier save the poison that 
man has been compelled to prepare against it. 

Of course it is up to the breeder to help meet the situa- 
tion with which increasing density of population has con- 
fronted us. Even mow there are many hybridists who are 
devoting their entire energies to the production of disease 
resistant plants but nearly all this work has been confined to 
staple crops such asi grains, cotton, truck crops, etc., and as 
yet comparatively little has been done in the field of flori- 
culture. In any case it is incumbent upon the producer of 
new varieties of flowers that the items of vigor and health 
shall weigh heavily in determining which of his products 
shall be discarded and which shall be offered to the public 
for its enjoyment. 


J. MARION SHULL 
Note by the Editor — 


We see no reason to criticise the term “ high breeding” 
as applied to plants. This term has been used for years in 
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connection with animals and it would seem equally ap- 
plicable to plants. It-simply means continuous breeding 
for certain characteristics, and the floriculturist does the 
same as the breeder of animals and in doing so his work 
may, we think, be correctly called “ high breeding.” 





The Business Man in Floriculture 


There are many accessions to the ranks of professional 
floriculture each year, from among business men; and 
while the influence is, in the main, decidedly salutary, these 
same men bring ideas which are to an extent impracticable 
as applied to floriculture. The average business man 
entering floriculture expects that trial grounds and a rating 
list of varieties will give him information which is positive 
and exact. 

Business men from other lines starting in the new line 
(to them) of floriculture, expect to find established ratings 
of the different varieties of Gladioli, Peonies, Irises, etc., 
fully established and dependable and are disappointed to 
find so little available in the way of accurate information. 
They fail to consider that such things are continually 
and rapidly changing, and a rating which will be good this 
year is out of date next year. 

Accustomed to cost systems based on the exact data 
readily obtainable in manufacturing enterprises, business 
men find by experience that no such figures are possible in 
floriculture. While it may be figured out what it costs to 
work a given area of ground and plant it to a certain crop, 
the crop yield is altogether indefinite, and subject to vicissi- 
tudes of climate, disease and insect depredations. 

We write this as a word of caution to the business man 
in floriculture. Don’t expect exact figures on costs in pro- 
ducing flower stocks, and beware of basing your selling 
prices on figures which are the result of limited experience 
only. Numerous business wrecks are strewn along the 
shores of the floricultural business seas, and with some of 
these we have come in personal contact: And we know 
these wrecks resulted from wrong steering, and not taking 
into consideration the variations of the tides, the winds, 
and the compass, as represented by the many uncertain 
things connected with production and marketing of floricul- 
tural products. 

To the new beginner in the business we would suggest 
caution, and the working out on a small scale of the cost 
system, (if the business man new to floriculture insists on a 
cost system), before it is applied to large operations. 

MADISON COOPER 





Pronunciation of Flower Names 
“How often, oh, how often, 
In the days that have gone by.” 

Have I sat by my lamp at midnight and searched maga- 
zines and floral catalogues in the vain hope of finding some 
article that would give the correct pronunciation of the 
names of flowers. My collection of shrubs and flowers is 
large and varied and contains many varieties not found in 
the ordinary garden. Many people ask me the names of 
various plants, and I give them in fear and trembling lest I 
have not given the correct sound to each letter or placed 


. the accent where it belonged. 


Therefore, if some kind-hearted person will give a list of 
the more common flowers, with their pronunciation plainly 
marked, I am sure it will be the most helpful article ever 
published for the greatest number of persons, for I have 
found many others similarly embarrassed. 

FANNIE S. HEATH 
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Gumption 

Gumption is a dictionary word all right, and it means a 
lot, but we seldom see it used nowadays. In former years 
it was used to express that qualification which now people 
prefer to call executive ability or efficiency. A man with 
gumption is one who can do things and who can get- 
things done—the successful man, in other words. 

The art of efficient living calls constantly for the selec- 
tion and rejection of things which are offered in everyday 
life. The exercise of one’s common sense in discriminating be- 
tween the essential and the non-essential is constantly called 
for. One of the best machinists we ever knew, said that 
the mark of a good mechanic was to know when to do good 
work and when to do sloppy work. Sloppy work, of course, 
is inexcusable, but what this mechanic meant was that one 
should not attempt to do fine work on a coarse job and 
here is where the faculty of discrimination comes in. Use 
tools according to the work to be done and use extreme 
care and accuracy only where necessary. Don’t stress over 
trivial things and neglect the more important ones. 

In short, gumption means the ability to get the right 
thing done at the right time and done passably well. How 
many of us measure up to the standard of the man with 
gumption ? 

MADISON COOPER 





For a January Thaw 


“ April showers bring May flowers,” according to the 
old saying, but one may often go them one better and 
“steal a March on spring” (pardon the pun) by taking ad- 
vantage of a January thaw to go to the woods, dig up some 
wild flowers and have them bloom indoors. I have had 
blooms from Hepaticas, Bloodroots, Spring Beauties, Ane- 
mones and others, as well as the tame Columbine, all be- 
fore the winter had gone. Roots dug up before January 
do not do so well. This winter some May apple (mandrake) 
that I dug up early in December would not start until 
March, and by that time the heat of the room had dam- 
aged it. Other flowers were also poor. Ferns add to the 
beauty of a dish of these wild plants. 

It is quite a sporting proposition to go into the woods and 
dig around blindly for the roots. Hepaticas can be located 
from theold leaves, but the others must be found by chance. 
I have often thought it would be well worth while to go into 
the woods in the spring and mark especially fine plants 
with stakes, but only the keen enthusiast will plan that 
way at a time when he has in sight all the flowers he wants 
and thinks he cannot possibly long for them again until 
another spring. 

Large well established clumps of Narcissi should make 
an especially fine display if dug up during one of these 
January thaws. Many of the poeticus varieties even should 
bloom that way, and their fragrance is especially pleasing. 

EDWARD AUTEN, Jr., (Illinois) 





While it is probably true that costs of production have 
little to do with selling prices in the floral trade, it should 
be remembered that this is really the ultimate test of 
whether there is a profit in the business or not. The ques- 
tion of supply and demand is most important; with the 
factor of quality, third in the scale of irthportance. If de- 
mand exceeds supply, the factor of quality is of compara- 
tively little importance. One must not forget, however, 
that the florists who profiteer under stress of demand are 
quite likely to meet antagonism which will sooner or later 
react unfavorably against their business. 
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GLADIOLI AND IRISES IN AUSTRALIA 


In your June issue, page 105, Mr. Fuld 
advocates the nipping out of the top buds of 
order to concentrate the 


as 
pistil—this latter a An prevention of fer- 
tilization and early rT of the bloom. 

A Gladiolus scciety a formed 
loeally, (in Melbourne), Poe the fi 
class in Australia. The number “y newly 


strongly for a Nomenclature Committee to 
keep down, so far as | ogg the duplication 
of names. — Also, the judges, acting for 
various differed in their standards 
of ex and thus exhibitors were forced 
to ask for a definite ruling on the subject. 
The standard set seems to be high, and te 
secure a F. C. C. from the Victorian Gladiolus 
Society, three spikes must be set up together, 
each spike to win at least 80% of the standard 
set. 

To keep in touch with what is doing in 


country where Gladioli are weil grown. 

One of the first things dealt with was the 
selection of twenty-five reliable exhibition 
varieties, eighteen garden varieties, and half 
a dozen distinct Prim Hybrids for general 
culture by members. Mrs. T. Rattray is 
generally conceded to be the leading champion 
of the year, individual honors bei won 
also by Ensign, King Pearl, Loveliness, Andrew 
Swan, Lavendula major, and Europa. 

Re Irises: Caterina as hardy as any here, 
and while not placing it as my best blue 
— I would need to see considerable 

advances in the group — discarding it. 
Monsignor also well a place, but 
Pfauenauge is relegated to the Whe “dinvariables 
After growing Cornelia three seasons, I 
classed it as a poor form of Monsignor and 
destroyed it. A general favorite is Wyomis- 
sing, as is Anna Farr, although the latter 
could possess more vigor in its constitution. 
Sambucina major, (from Farr in 1911, I 
fancy), So cena The Sees. hem, ont Black 
Prince, with Lord of June, is more shy of 
flower than Dora Longden and Niebelungen. 

The Iris blooming season mentioned by H. 
G. Keesling, on page 132 of July issue, seems 
short to us—already in August the reticu- 
latas and tuberosa have been cross-fertilized 
with Dietes edulis and I. stylosa lilacina—the 
Oncocyclus and Regelio hybrids yield their won- 


zenith. From the first stylosa blooms, about 
March 20, to the last Jap in January, there 
are numberless species to be accounted for, 
and even in February one meets with an 
occasional late maturing Jap or some stray 


florentina alba, pumila, etc. The Californian 
species here are wonderfully blooming, 
and fimbriata—al! 
find cone ® in the same garden. 
One barbata which flowers very late, I 


nave tallés 4s gaien Of Poodles  Guada 
unknown to me, color scheme same as 
Victorine, Aye and tall; blooms 
with the final blooms of Maori King. 

In the past six or seven years, the early 
flowering species of Gladioli have surely 
been neglected in your columns—why is 
this? A-vase of Nymph, or Spitfire, is surely 


as attractive as a vase of Mrs. F. King, or 
even Myriiz. Of the Herald class I much 
prefer P. C. Hooft, which I think well worth 


its price. 
GILBERT ERREY, (Australia) 


RABBIT MANURE AS 
A LIQUID FERTILIZER 


The most wonderful fertilizer for flower- 
ing and foliage plants, is a liquid manure 
made from the cleanings of the rabbit coop. 
Take about 2 quart cup of the dry manure 
and pour over it about one gallon water. I 
use it about twice during the week. 

For the Coleus, it brings out the bright 
colorings of the foliage, and for the Cactus, 
it has proved a wonder with me. After the 
Christmas Cactus had a few applications of 
this liquid, it developed seventeen buds, and 
the same with a lovely shell pink flat-leaved 
Cereus which had not bloomed for a number 
of years, until I heard-of this from a Cali- 
fornia sister, so I want to pass it on to the 
other floral readers. AIDA 


GLADIOLUS AMETHYST 


I read with interest Mr. Gersdorff’s “Gar- 
den Notes on Gladioli,” but, like the rest of 
us, he makes a mistake occasionally. 

In the December number he describes 
Amethyst as named by Black and as num- 
bered H-l or 111. It was numbered by Mr. 
Black, my neighbor, H-4 or 114, and named 
Amethyst by B. Hammond Tracy, who got it 
from Black, Black’s 111 is Bernice. His 112 
| good blotched yellow, still, I believe un- 


His 113 was to have been named “ Beulah,” 
but Tracy got ahead with the name Rouge 
Torch. /... these were obtained from Huth, 
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though I had most of the»same ones from 
Mrs. Austin’s light mixture. Don’t know 
where Mr. Huth got them, but I believe he 
= related to Matthew Crawford. 
Charlemagne he says, “Production of 
mc very good.” He might have said, 
“Cormels very numerous and very small.” 
Cine needs a fine sieve v-nen saving them. 
GEo. S. WOODRUFF 


MORE GLADIOLUS BLOOM- 
ING DATES WANTED 


Although I had a goodly number of replies 
to my request for “planting and blooming 
dates,” they were all from a limited region ; the 
Jarger part were from New York to Michigan. 
It will be impossible to get the information I 
am looking for unless I can have some dates 
from other parts of the country as well; 
from the South as well as the West. 

May I ask the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER if they will send me more “ bloom- 
img dates?” I would be giad to have them, 
m matter how short the list may be, 
especially if they are of well-known varieties 
of Gladioli; and I believe some interesting 
data could be compiled, which would make 
the comparison worth while. 

From those lists I have now, I’m sure that 
there will be some interesting comparisons 
as to the relative earliness of several of the 
well-known varieties, which possibly the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER would like 
te see, a little later. 

THOMAS M. PROCTOR 





ORIGIN OF GLADIOLUS CHEROKEE 


I wish to thank Mr. Chamberlain for his 
information on Cherokee and other Gladioli. 
When making a statement following a va- 
rizty in “Garden Notes on Gladioli,” to the 
effect that “ originator not known,” I meant 
to imply that he was unknown to me rather 
than to everyone. In the second 
case, when unknown to everyone, I stated it 
as “originator unknown.” 

Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 








THE PEONY 

















Just Peonies 


If*I were limited to the choice of just 
one flowering plant, I think that for my 
climate (Iowa) and my conditions, and from 
my experience, I would select the Peony. It 
is so easy to raise, so well adapted to ex- 
tremes of temperature, so variable in type of 
flower and foliage, and so extended in season 
of bloom if varieties are well chosen, and so 
beautiful withal that I think I could get more 
real pleasure and satisfaction from its cul- 
ture and comeliness than from any one of 
the many flowers I love. 

Peonies are home-lovers. They remind 
me of the faithful dog that wants to stay 
where his master is, whether he be a million- 
aire or a mendicant. A castle or a cabin is 
all the same tohim. So it is with the Peony. 
It will adorn the rich man’s estate or the 
poor man’s garden. 

The Peony is one of the foreigners coming 
to this country that has become naturalized. 
There is no alien accent in its cheerful tone 
nor any un-American behavior in its perform- 
ances. It has come to stay. It likes the 
bracing climate of our virile north. 

We have to confess that America was not 
complete in its floral endowment. There 
are some things we did not have when the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. Not one 
se the little band had ever heard of a Peony, 

and they found none here. 

The first Peonies introduced into the west- 
ern world came from eastern Europe, and 


date back to the traditional siege of Troy, 
when gods were many and heroes not a few. 
The roots of the wild plant were pounded 
and used as a poultice by the surgeon-general, 
Doctor Paeon, of the Grecian army, to heal 
the saber-cuts of the heroes and gods 
wounded in battle. The remedy became so 
popular that the doctor was immortalized by 
having the plant called Peonia. All plants 
of the genus were so named afterward, be- 
cause of this old tradition. This was the 
only Peony known to our grandmothers. It 
was beautiful, but ill-smelling. The dark 
double red is still a favorite, notwithstanding 
its bad odor. But it has been in America 
long enough to have lost its Greek and Latin 
war flavor, and in this favored region, where 
peace is flowering and old traditions being 
outgrown, the name has been simplified by 
calling it “Peony.” 

The best known and most valuable species 
of Peony came from the Sunrise Kingdom 
of the Orient—the land of straight pigtails, 
of rice eaters and opium dreamers. It isa 
native of Siberia and northern Ohina, hence 
a plant well adapted to cold climates. It has 
been cultivated by the Chinese people for 
more than fourteen hundred years. Origi- 
nally single, no doubt, it has been crossed 
and re- and improved till we have 
numerous forms and colors and shades, and 
many of them are as fragrant as Roses. 

There are several other species, but none 
of them so well known or so desirable as the 
two I have mentioned. 
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In southern China, a woody species called 
by us the Tree Peony, has long been culti- 
vated, but it is only _ hardy in northern 
Iowa, and cannot recommended for 

I hope to see a revival of interest in this 
noble flower. It is queen of the garden dur- 
ing its season of bloom, which may be con- 
tinous for from six to ten weeks, depending 
on the season and the varieties selected, and 
when not in flower is as ornamental as most 
other flowering plants out of bloom. 

The Peony rarely disappoints. It will 
stand more sunshine = any i 
thing I know. Nearly all colors are now 
possible blue, and such a variety of 
forms as to fill even the grower 
with wonder and admiration Fara time he 
examines the newly-opened blossoms. 

The earliest one to bloom is a single red 
fern-leaf, the foliage of which is a question 
mark to every unskilled visitor. It opens so 
early there is some danger of injury by frost, 
but it is worth a littie effort to protect it. 
One season it opened on my grounds—in the 
extreme northern part of lowa—on April 30. 
It may be said in parentheses that most singles 
flower earlier than doubles. There are other 
varieties that bloom the latter part of June 
in my locality, and continue into July. 
And between these extremes there is a suc- 
cession of beauty and fragrance that is capti- 
vating and satisfying—-EUGENE SECOR (In 
Wallace’s Farmer) 


Peonies in Missouri 
By BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (In Southern Florist) 


It seems very strange that Peonies should 
be at their best in New England late in June. 
Here it is only the last blooms of the latest 
varieties that can by any possibility, outside 
of cold storage, be kept from falling to 
pieces before Decoration Day. This is not 
“down South” either. 

I was much impressed this year by the 
exquisite beauty of Eugene Verdier, and the 
magnificence of Marcelle Dessert. I believe 
the latter to be an acquisition for this part 
of the worid. Conditions are different here 
to what they are in the North. Our springs 
open early, and hot weather is on almost at 
once. My Avalanche and Albatre seem to me 
too delicate for this region, but the delicate 
later ones are rushed open too soon by the 
hot weather. 

A number of years 2 I bought one 
hundred little from Mr. George 
Hollis. Quite a number of them bloomed 
this year. While the majority came mediocre 
singles and poor doubles, were three 
very fine singies, a fine double plain red, and 
a very light pink double. Both of these are 
of the loose type, in which the petals are 
long, making the flower very large, while 
still light in weight. Ido not like a crowded 
flower. For outdoor use, 1am more than 
ever convinced that a light-weight flower is 
decidedly preferable to a heavy one. Per- 
haps in your country there are no winds to 
blow and no drenching rains, but to me a 
Peony blossom bedraggled and dirty from 
pounding on the ground is not a thing of 
beauty. Ido not consider size a very im- 
portant quality; nor, I guess, does the rest of 
the world, for all they exclaim at it so loudly; 
else would Sunflowers be preferred to 
Violets. A quality that I consider pre- 
eminently necessary in a cut flower is sub- 
stance. 


But. there is one character on which I 
think there should be a rating outside of 
merely technical points. In declaration con- 
tests a rating is given on “general effect;” in 
flowers, I would give a rating on “charm.” 
For example, I do not know how, on technical 
plants, Festiva could be counted any more 
than equal to Festiva maxima, if even equal 
to it; however, it makes an a) to me that 
Festiva maxima does not. e latter has 
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size, color, form, carriage, all unsurpassable. 
But to me it is cold and forbidding; it com- 
mands admiration, yet when I see a 
fine opening bud of Festiva, 1 want it. This 
has a charm for me, makes an appeal to me, 
that Festiva maxima does not. I think a 
committee familiar with a vast number of 
varieties ought to be able to give a rating on 
this point as satisfactory to the majority of 
people as those on strictly technical points. 
It seems to me that the Society should 
publish a list of the names of the varieties it 
considers unworthy of propagation. Of the 
varieties worthy of propagation there ought to 
be an official rating, not exactly on the score- 
card plan, but something like a numerical tab- 
ulation on a scale of, say, one to five on the 
different characteristics, such as size, sub- 
stance, form, texture, keeping qualities, 
vigor of growth, clearness of color, etc. 





The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 








At the monthly meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society, it was unani- 
mously decided to invite The American 
Gladiolus Society and The Ontario 
Gladiolus Society to hold their 1922 
show in the “ Flower City.” 

Plans for one of the most energetic 
membership drives in the history of 
the Society were discussed and a strong 
committee named to arrange details. 

A committee was also appointed to 
meet the newly-formed Chamber of 
Commerce and lay the Society’s plan 
of action before them for their approval 
or rejection. This committee waited 
upon the Chamber of Commerce on 
the same evening and received their 
unanimous support in the membership 
drive, advertising campaign and dona- 
tion request. e Cham of Com- 
paca: officers, to a man, were most 

mplimentary in their reference to 
iety’s "work, and promised their 
Soled eee 

Valuab e suggestions were offered in 
reference to the 1922 Year Book, now 
in course of construction, which is to 
os not only representative, but a work 

art. 


The committee of committees was 
appointed at the suggestion of Trustee 
Conley, who declared that the Society 
has been leaving too much work for 
Dr. Bennett and the working secretary 
to accomplish. The organization has 
p ae as to the point, he stated, where 
a management committee is absolutely 
necessary in order that all the depart- 
ments may receive the attention due 
them. Thecommittee will receive sug- 
gestions from the members and will act 
on them, either by the formation of 
other working committees or individ- 
ually, thus relieving the president of 
many duties that do not necessarily 
r 8, his personal attention. 

esident Bennett reported that he 
was receiving numerous requests for 
copies of the new issue from all over the 
United States and Canada, and he sug- 
gested that the issue be largely in- 
creased this year. 

A very encouraging report was sub- 
mitted by Dr. Bennett, on the financial 
standing of the Society. The books 
will show a deficit of perhaps $400 at 
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the end of the year, as against more 
than $700 last year, he reported. In 
addition the assets of the organization 
have been largely increased during the 
past year so that it isin much better 
financial shape. 

That the automobile in use this year 
has paid for itself, was evidenced in 
the report submitted by the secretary, 
who told of bringing in shrubs and 
trees from the country, which were 
obtained free of charge, and sold for 
some $150 in the city. 

Thursday, January 12, was fixed as 
the date of the annual meeting, but 
the place will be selected by the com- 
mittee of committees. 

True to their promise, the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad Co. sent Chief Land- 
scape Gardener Winegar to look over 
the proposed extension of the M. C. R. 
Park, which is beautified and con- 
trolled by the Society. Mr. Winegar 
was accompanied by Claim Agent Price. 
These gentlemen were driven about 
the city, accompanied by a committee 
from the Society, and were shown the 
work already accomplished in railway 
beautification. Both visitors were im- 
pressed with the work and will recom- 
mend to their Executive a donation 
toward the scheme. The C. P. R. do 
not own any trackage in St. Thomas 
but enter the city over the M. C. R. R. 


FRANK E. BENNETT, Pres’t 


Incense Cedar 


A tree common to all parts of California 
is the Incense Cedar (Libocedrus decurrens 
Torrey) of which the cut in California alone 
amounted to 16,587,000 board feet in 1916. 
The wood is chiefly valuable for its lasting 
qualities, and it is used for telegraph poles, 
ties, flume timbers, etc. Recently it has come 
more and more into use for pencil slats, as 
the supply of southern Red Cedar becomes 


‘exhausted. The commercial range of Incense 


Cedar is confined to the west slope of the 
Sierra Nevada and the mountains of north- 
ern California and southern Oregon, although 
the tree occurs throughout the mountains of 
the Pacific Coast from central Oregon to 
northern Mexico. It is found only in mixture 
with other species, chiefly Yellow Pine, 
Sugar Pine, Douglas Fir and White Fir, 
averaging in general about eight per cent of 
the stand.—California Cultivator 


Value of Manures 


Please give me the relative fertilizing value 
of chicken, sheep, cow and horse manure.— 
Subscriber, Pasadena. 

Poultry manure contains about 1 per cent 
of nitrogen, .8 per cent phosphoric acid and 
.4 per cent potash. (These figures are only 
approximate for analyses of various samples 
show a variation of from .75 per cent for 
fresh manure to 2.13 per cent for air dried.) 
Sheep manure contains about .9 per cent 
nitrogen, .5 per cent phosphoric acid, .45 per 
cent potash. Cow manure where solid and 
liquid are mixed contains about .6 per cent 
nitrogen, .15 per cent phosphoric acid, .45 per 
cent potash. Horse manure where solid and 
liquid are mixed contains about .7 per cent 
nitrogen, .25 per cent phosphoric acid, .55 
per cent potash. The above figures as to 
the manures are percentages of plant food 
constituents ir fresh excrements and are only 
approximate, for methods of feeding and of 
preserving the manure vary greatly.— 
California Cultivator 
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FOLLOWING announcement 
of the Iris Conference to be held 
in Paris next spring, is from the 


tember, 1921, Journal of the 
National Horticultural Society of 
France. It has been sent to The Ameri- 


can Iris Society by M. S. Mottet, one of 
our Honorary Members, with the re- 
quest that we publish it and that we urge 
our members to take every possible 
part in the Conference. 

Probably some of our members will 
be in France at the time of the Con- 
ference, and if they are it is hoped that 
they will attend the —e The 
American Iris Society has n 

uested te send an official delegate, or 
Eaashies, and any of our members 
who expect to be in France next spring 
are requested to communicate with the 
Secretary in order that they get detailed 
information and in order that one or 
more of them may be officially ap- 
pointed delegates to the meeting. 

The American Iris Society has prom- 
ised the organizers of the Iris Con- 
ference that it will co-operate with 
them to thé fullest possible extent. All 
material which we have on hand and 
which has not been published at the 
time of the Conference, will be made 
available to the French Committee. 
We feel that this is an opportunity to 
make the influence of The American 
Iris Society world-wide. The adoption 
of the same standards of nomenclature 
and classification on both sides of the 
Atlantic, should be one of the important 
results of the Conference. The pre- 
liminary announcement gives a most 
interesting program and it will undoubt- 
edly be greatly added to before the 
time of the meeting. 


IRIS CONFERENCE 
PARIS 1922 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Iris conference will be held in Paris 
during the 1922 blooming season, on the 
regular meeting days of the society, (2 p. m., 
second and fourth Thursdays of the month), 
from April 1 to July 31. 

Both amateurs and nurserymen are re- 
quested to exhibit Iris flowers, or to send 
notes and papers on any subject on Irises. 
The flowers sent from a distance by persons 
who cannot: attend the exhibition, will be 
staged by the Exhibition Committee. 

The conference will examine all the flowers 
exhibited and will endeavor to determine the 
correct names.of both species and varieties. 
It will give special attention to doubtful and 
unnamed varieties, in order to correct the 
very confused nomenclature of garden Irises. 

The conference offers to examine the 
plants or cut flowers of amateurs and nursery- 
men, and to name or correct them as far as 
possible in conformity with the law of priority. 

Certificates of Merit and Botanical Cer- 
tificates, as well as other prizes, may be 
given in accordance with the established 
custom of the society. Lists of plants or 
flowers shown at the meeting, corrected as 
may be necessary, will be’ published in the 
— of the meeting, together with other 


sessions, lists of the most desirable varieties 
of the different groups of Irises, classified as 
to color, form, dates of blooming, for both 
landscape and cut flowers. 

The memoranda offered in answer to the 
questions given below, will be examined by 
the committee and put into debate before the 
full session of the conference which will take 
place May 27th, 1922, at the same time as the 
Congress. These memoranda should be ad- 
dressed to the committee at least a month in 
advance. They may be published in the Jour- 
nal of the Society in the general report of 
the conferences. 

The Committee on Iris makes an earnest 
appeal to both the amateurs and professionals 
of France and abroad, to participate to the 
fullest possible extent in this conference, 
which is designed to make one of the most 
beautiful of outdoor plants better known 
and appreciated. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. Historical account of how the varieties of garden 
Irises were o Bearded Iris ; Group Pogoniris, 
ra p Vastegeta, Germanica, Pumila). 
account of the introduction and 
hyoridieeten x the varieties of Oncocyclus, Regelia, 
Rageie-cvees. § rises. 

Historical account of the introduction and hy- 
bridization of the bulbous Irises of the groups 
Xyphem. June, etc. 

istorical account of the introduction and 
hybridietes of the varieties of Beardless Irises; Group 
Apogon. (Kai eri, Sibirica, Ochroleuca, etc.). 
5. Hybridization in the Genus Iris. 
Classification of the varieties of garden Irises 
( Bearded Iris—German Iris). 
7. Cultare Ki ation of the four groups 
treated separately). 
Irises in in beautifying gardens and cold 
‘or the production of cut flowers. 
aaa] deans yp 
wi e m1 er points o 
ee ed and examined under the 

Sea as those outlined above. 

mo Study of the Irises used in medicine and per- 


“iL w Weementary study of the genus Iris, for the use 
of amateurs. 
12. The Iris in decorative arts. 





SYMPOSIUM OF VARIETIES 


Mentioned in THE FLOWER GROWER in 
1920 and 1921 


During the two years of existence of 
The American Iris Society, THE FLOWER 
GROWER has published many articles, 
both short and long, on Iris varieties. 
Recently I have compiled a list of the 
number of times each variety has been 
mentioned, and, as I think it may be of 
interest to our members, I am pre- 
senting it herewith. I have divided 
the list into three parts. First: those 
varieties which are mentioned more 
than five times, which list includes a 
few of the most popular novelties as 
well as the finer standard sorts; Second: 
standard varieties mentioned less than 
five times but more than once; Third: 
novelties mentioned less than five times 
but more than once. 

This list is presented merely to show 
what has been published and it should 
not be taken in any way to establish 
the relative merits of the Irises given. 
The key following the name shows by 
whom the variety was mentioned, and 
a glance at the reference table will 
show that these should not all be given 
the same value, as some of them are 
listed as the best ten or twelve varie- 
ties, while two of the lists are of more 
than fifty varieties. It is interesting to 
note, however, how often some of the 


finest varieties have been mentioned, 
and a glance at the list will show how 
po ular such varieties as Florentina, 
1, Isoline, Lohengrin, pallida Dal- 
— and Rhein Nixe are. It is inter- 
poy to note in this list such novelties 
an, Lent A. Williamson, Lord 

Queen Caterina, Sherwin- 

Wright, ” Shekinah and Sindjkhat, all 
varieties. introduced since 1916, which 
have hardly had a chance to become 
widely known. Many of us will be 
surprised at the small riumber of times 
that Flavescens, Ma Mie, Mrs. H. Dar- 
win and Perfection have been mentioned, 
but I think all will agree that all those 
on the first list are splendid ones and 
that no gardener would make a mis- 
take in planting any of them in his 
garden. The list may be misleading 
in such a case as Caterina, which has 
been mentioned so often, not because 
of its popularity but because of the 
controversy about it. In list II it is 
hard to understand why Albert Victor, 
Tinee, Violacea Grandifiora have been 
mentioned so little unless it is that 
they are overshadowed by the popu- 
larity of pallida Dalmatica, or that 
some persons have mentioned pallida 
Dalmatica when they had in mind one 
of these other varieties, which have so 
often been sold for pallida Daimaitica. 
It seems strange, also, to find Aurea, 
Mithras, Arnols, Her Majesty, Anna 
Farr and Montezuma so littie men- 
tioned. In the case of the last two it 
may be accounted for by the fact that 
they are slow growers and therefore 
not yet widely distributed. List II 
—— novelties introduced since 


List I contains two early varieties 
and thirty-two late varieties. I think 
all will agree that every one of these 
varieties is worthy of an honored place 
in our gardens. any of the varieties 
in List II are also well worth growing, 
while the novelties in List III contain 
some splendid things but which cannot 
be generally recommended until they 
have been tested longer. It is curious 
to find but three Oncocyclus varieties 
mentioned and but six beardless ones 
even once. 

I hope the publication of this article 
will bring forth comments from many 
of our readers about these varieties. 


ers 

Rapp—Visit to W. E. Fryer, 5 va- 
rieties 

Varieties mentioned in exhibition re- 


ports 1920, 22 
Varieties mentioned in exhibition re- 
ports 1921, 41 5 


REFERENCES 
A W. S. Johnson 
B Miss F. E. McIlvaine 
Cc’ John C. Wister 
D Mrs. Azro Fellows 
E S. S. Berry 
F Mrs. F. R. Cleveland 
G Mrs. Livingston 
H H. W. Groschner 
I R. S. Sturtevant 
K Central Experiment Station, Ottawa 
L Frank H. Presby 
M Harrison 
N A. J. Bliss 
oO Oth 
P 
Q 
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Ss 
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Wm. A. Peterson 


Cc. P. Connell 
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| THE AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY—Continued | 





U Consensus of A. C. Arny’s visitors 
v Mrs. Jennett Dean 
I—Varieties mentioned five times or more 
EARLY VARIETIES Total 
Name References Mentioned 
Florentina BCFIHKLMSTU 11 
Kochii GHMCSIU 7 
LATE VARIETIES 
Afterglow BACTYV E° 7 
Aleazar EF KNSTUQR 13 
LATE VARIETIES 
Total 
Times 
Name References Mentioned 
Archeveque ABDGINTV 9 
price DKSTIE 6 
Caterina EFAMTIVEOR 11 
Ed. Michel AEFINST 7 
Fairy IJMSTVE 7 
Flavescens BCHNT 5 
Iris King ACGENSTO 8 
Isoline eee ty OsT 12 
acqu na 6 
Jeanne d’Arec AEFVU 5 
Lent A. William- 
son Cc 8 RT 5 
Lohengrin ABCEGSTUQR 10 
Lord of June CIN 25 8 
Loreley ACG sTU 7 
Ma Mie CKSIR 5 
Mme. Chereau BHLMNSTER 9 
Monsignor - AIMNSTUR 8 
Mrs. H. Darwin IKNST 5 
Oriflamme DMNRI 6 
Pallida Dalmatica AC EFGHLMN 
STIVUR 16 
Pare de Neuilly EGISTUR 7 
Perfection GKNST 5 
Prosper Laugier aes reae. 8 
Quaker Lady CDGSTE 7 
Queen Caterina FRTIRQ 8 
Queen of May GHNTVE 6 
Rhein Nixe ABCNSTIVUR 10 
Sherwin Wright GHSTU 5 
Shekinah RTItvrRr 6 
Sindjkhat TIWR 5 


II—Standard varieties mentioned less 
than five times but more than once. 


EARLY VARIETIES 

Helge CN 2 
LATE VARIETIES 

Atpest Fister 


> ow 


_ 
= | 


Carthusian 
Crusader 
Dalila 

Da 


wn 
Dr. Bernice 
Eldorado 
Gajus 

Her Majesty 
Innocenza 
Juniata 
Kashmir White 
La Neige 
Lady Foster 


a Ip 
= ~=& E) 


a 
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Mrs. Alan Gray 

Neptune 

Nine Wells 

Nunee d’Orage 

Othello 

Parisiana 

Queen Alexandra 

Tamerlane 

Tineae 

Violacea Grandi- 
flora 


A> ROSSA ZMNZZIPAZIOP MONZA 
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III—Novelties mentioned less than five 
times but more than once. 


LATE VARIETIES 


Ambigu IT Q 3 
Anne Leslie TQ 2 
Avalon LE 2 
B. Y. Morrison CT 2 
Bluet Ti 2 
Dora Longdon EQ 2 
Kysna LR 2 
Leverrier VE 2 
Mile. Schwartz NI 2 
Mrs. Fryer tO 2 
Opera cQT 3 
Reverie ci 2 
Sherbert TVE 3 


Souv. Mme. Gau- 
dichau 


c. TIR 3 
Wild Rose TIR 3 
ONCOCYLUS HYBRIDS 
Cherokee Maid EQ 2 
BEARDLESS VARIETIES 
Sib. Emperor L 1 


With this January of 1922, our society 
begins its third year of work and suc- 
cess and pleasure. With an initial 
membership of almost two hundred 
and fifty Iris enthusiasts, we can now 
proudly claim six hundred and fifty, 
surely a good recommendation to a 
future increase. My one regret is that 
with such growth, I, as Secretary, 
find it increasingly difficult to get and 
keep in touch with your individual! 
interests along the Iris lines. Let it be 
a mutual New Year’s resolution to get 
together. All of you have experiences 
with your gardens that will interest 
your fellow-members; let us share in 
your news and views. : 

We are not publishing a regulation 
Bulletin this Jan , but plan to have, 
at your di , a Check List of varie- 
ties, to be followed, before spring, by a 

mposium, not the informal sympo- 
sium, but a complete one to record the 
votes of a large jury, composed of the 
foremost growers, both amateur and 
professional, in the country. It will 
parallel the work of The Peony Society 
and we hope that shortly every variety 
listed in the catalogues will be prefixed 
by the Society score. 

I hope that all our own members and 
many new ones may share in our enjoy- 
ment this coming year, and I wish to 
express my sincere appreciation of the 
work of our President, Mr. John C. 


- Wister, who has, for a number of 


months, taken over, in addition to his 
own duties, many of those of your 
Secretary. We owe to him the com- 
pletion of the Check List, the forth- 
coming symposium, and the — 
opportunity to co-operate in the Iris 
Conference at Paris. Any one of these 
pe might be well considered a 

cient accomplishment for a single 
year. 





It is with sincere sorrow and deep 
sympathy for her family and many 
friends that we learn of the death of 
one of our Charter Members, Mrs. Lee 
R. Bonnewitz, of Van Wert, Ohio, on 
November twenty-third. I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mrs. Bonnewitz 
at our first meeting for organization, 
and rarely does one find one who shared 
more fully with her husband in his 
love and work among the flowers. 

R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 


A complete file of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, to those who are interested in 
growing flowers, either on a large or 
small scale, is gaining in value as the 
months pass, and the vast amount of 
facts and information which is pre- 
sented therein is very largely of a per- 
manent value and will be as useful 
years hence as at the present time. 


American Gladiolus Society 








We are informed that decisions will 
soon be made on the various questions 
concerning the affairs of The American 
Gladiolus Society which have been 
under consideration by its Executive 
Committee. 

Up to the present the following cities 
have asked for the next meeting of the 
Society: St. Thomas, St. Catharines 
and Hamilton, Ont.; Canandaigua and 
Rochester, N. Y., and New York City; 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; and Chicago. If 
other cities wish to be considered, they 
must express that wish at once as it is 
hoped to make definite announcement 
in our February issue. 








THE FERN 





An Unusual House Fern 


Almost everyone who grows house 

lants has one or more varieties of 

ephrolepis or Sword Fern, either the 
plain Bostoniensis or of the various 
compound leaf varieties such as Whit- 
mant. Others add a Pteris or two and 
perhaps one of the Cyrtomiums or 
“Holly Ferns.” Few, however, seem 
acquainted with the Polypodiums 
which are entirely different, having a 
bold, tropical effect. The fronds sprin 
from surface root stocks which loo 
something like a hairy caterpillar. 
These fronds have broad, wavy side 
leaflets and have a bluish tinge though 
the name is P. aureum, though why 
aureum (golden) I can’t see. 

This is the variety long and best 
known, but at the convention of the 
Society of American Florists held at 
the Auditorium in Chicago in 1911 (I 
think it was) Mr. Wm. Manda exhib- 
ited a wonderful Polypodium Mandaia- 
num. The side leaflets were deeply 
toothed, the teeth themselves again 
irregularly notched and the whole 
frond, heavily curled and from two to 
five feet long by six to twelve inches 
broad. These are said to keep well 
when cut, for three weeks or more. 
Mr. Manda said this Fern could be 
ty only by division and not 

y spores. 

Later, Dreer, Inc., advertised plants 
grown from spores of P. Mandatanum 
and I got a few of them but, while 
they are a decided improvement on 
P. aureum, they never come true to 
Mandaianum, not having the notched 
leaflets nor the large fronds. I have 
none for sale, but I recommend that 
Fern lovers should get in touch with this 
remarkable Fern. Mine grew well in 
an ordinary furnace heated dwelling, 
but I think would be grand in a con- 
servatory or cool greenhouse. 


GEo. S. WOODRUFF 


It is hoped that the broken or un- 
settled weather which has prevailed so 
far this winter will not disastrously 
affect vegetation.. The “oldest inhab- 
itant”’ does not “ recollect” such un- 
usual weather conditions, 
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ANOTHER NUMEROUS DETACHMENT 


This was the 12th of July. The twelve of 
the day previous were not followed by a 
decreasing number on this day—there were 
15 new ones in bloom when the writer went 
to his task of describing in the dewy hours. 
To begin with, we f the Prince of Wales, 
one of the kinds now well known. Thisseason 
the spikes ran only about 3 feetinheight. It 
certainly has an ethereal color, a kind of 
translucent, light salmon, faintly lighter in 
the upper throat, and creamy inside of the 
lower petals, powdered at the base with 
darker dustings on both sides of the petals, 
the cream reaching out over the midrib. 
There were only six leaves, and 5 inches to 
the flower. The shape is elegant, the central 
petal hoods a little, the others reflex, all 
broad, rounded and curved. 

One of the prolific sortsis Intensity, throw- 
ing up two and three spikes, about 3 feet 

long, drooping foliage. The 
color is a slightly rose, and very pure 
and soft, with flaking. The inner half of 
the lower petals is rose-white, overlaid with 


— of elegant red. The 
oan aonaaes a8 ee ee 


petals with a large feather of violet-rose, 
white tipped at the edges, and white shining 
through. The petals are pointed. Lovely. 

Very lovely was Alpha, one of the real 
new ones, 36 inches tall, growing six leaves. 
The flowers, 4 inches across, are a deep, soft 
rose-red, the throat a clear white, running 
over the ribs. At the edges and at the tip 
of the petals there is a faint touch of violet, 
the pollen shows violet, also. Four 
blooms, besides swelling buds, appeared the 
first day. 

The color of Circe is almost black, yet 
there is a faint violet edge on each petal, 
and a bit of _white at the root of the petals. 


B 


ing upward, 
a beautiful ruffled lilac, with darker lilac 
blotch, and a red touch in its center. The 
spread was 33 inches, spikes 3 feet, leaves 7, 
and no trace of burn. 

There is a good deal of implied promise 
when one reads the new name, Masterpiece. 
Here is the fulfillment: Height, 3 ft.; spread 
of petals, 3 inches ; ruffled slight! y; American 
Beauty shade, deeper at outer edges; petals 

flower triangular; not burned, yet 
the heat forced the third bud out first. That 
By ay aren nage nag 
An interesting name is Salmon Plume, 35 
inches high. This is a fine, soft, even salmon 
in color, with beautiful red blotches, grace- 
fully fading at the sides. It is decidedly 
more ruffled than Masterpiece. The flowers 
have a more round shape, untouched by the 
heat, 34 inches across. 
A striking color is that of Adriatic, [as 


ie 
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Grand Procession, Gladioli 


BY R. C. H. LENSKI 
(Continued from December issue) 


the petals, which open only partly, like deep 
cups. The color inside is light blue with 
deeper edges. There is primrose at the front 
of the big purple blotch which covers the 
entire rear half of the two petals. Spreading 
only 2$ inches, the buds, nevertheless, are 
long and large and rich in color. 

Lovely Byron L. Smith is highly attractive. 
The first small bulb had a small spike to 
correspond, from the seventh leaf, and little 
bulblets also came to bloom later. It recalls 
Mary Fennell, yet has much less yellow on 


canes, and six leaves, Boor 
This is a clear white, even 
ow only a trifle of color 
The petals are pointed, 
ers set closely, quite Lily-like in 

shape, about 3 inches across. 
The texture of Floral Treasure is delicate, 
a light lavender shade with deeper god 
inches 


throat = The effect is orighter 
than the old America, very attractive, petals 
pointed, and flowers closely set. * 


ANOTHER FIFTEEN 


July 13 brought Dew Drop, strongly ruffied. 
The white upper petals are touched at times 
with cream, or with cream and violet at odd 
places on the mid-rib. The lower petals 
are spread with pastel cream, very soft and 
blending, and overlaid with violet markings, 
softly shaded. The tip did not wholly with- 
stand the sun; the spike rose to 3 feet, and 
the lovely blossoms measured 4 inches. 

Another one of the new beauties is 
Remembrance, 40 inches high, blooms 4 
inches across. The color is deep rose, and 
the upper petals are lighter on the mid-rib. 
The central petal has its sides folded inward. 
The lower petals are more salmon, each with 

a broad, prominent blotch of magenta-red. 
The flowers flare wide open, and the spike 
was excellent. 

Kunderd’s Scarlet King is a deep scarlet 
shade of red, and the lower petals have a 
purple line on the rib. There were six 
leaves, a spike of 3 ft., and 3-inch flowers. 

An odd name—Orpheum! Wonder how 
it came to be tacked onto this beautiful 
Gladiolus? Well, this plant, so named, grew 
40 inches high, with six regular leaves. The 
flower has chalice form, 3 inches wide, its 
petals quite broad. The stem from which 
it grows is thin, and this one was bent a 
little by the heat. The color was a deep 
rose, lighter in upper throat. The lower 
petals bore brilliant light blood red blotches, 
blended well into the deep rose. And its 
name was Orpheum. 

Now Buckeye is more like a name—any- 
body associates a fine state with a fine flower. 
This one, 40 inches high, was easy to cut, 
caning up well from the er leaf. The 
color was a fine, even rose, down 
into the throat. The lower metals t arich 
red blotch. The blossom spread 44 inches, 


and was certainly a striking flower. The 
lower side petals have their sides folded 
back, pointing these petals in graceful 
fashion. Quite all right to have this one 
called Buckeye ! 

The curtain now rises on Othello. If this 
were a near-black, or a bloody red, one 
might let the name pass. But these are 
white fiowers, of the more rounded form, 
with a purple sheen and a strong, bright 
purple biotch shading from solid to lighter 
y 9 the edges. The size was 3} on a 

3 ft. spike, from the sixth leaf, the spike 
showing burns. I just cannot associate the 
Moor with this flower; it is more like the 
lovely woman he smothered. 

There is the Peep O’Day, and Dew Drop, 
(though as yet no Dawn!), and now — 
was Twilight. Mine grew to 40 inches, and 
showed seven leaves, with the sturdy spike 
deep down in the heavy foliage, and no burn. 
This was a creamy buff, very soft, well 
ruffied. The cream on the lower petals was 
overlaid with small, violet-red markings, 
refined and soft. The petals were broad, 
the flowers wide, 4 inches, without flatness 
and undue flaring. Elegant flower and 
name. 

A different type entirely is the American 
Pillar, 30 inches high in this specimen, well 
caned, six leaves. The flowers face up, so 
that pistil and pollen stand free. The rose 
flecked color is a combination of a lighter 
ground with deeper flakes. There are garnet 
blotches, sometimes on all the petals, and 
the garnet is dusted with white. The flowers 
are 3 inches. The general effect is some- 
what odd. 

Beautiful Snow Boy, six leaves, 40 inches 
high, is pure white, with bright pansy-purple 
blotches on the lower petals. Its blooms rua 
3 inches wide, but do not open flat. The 
spike is strong and heavy, unburned, and 
there are many flowers. This variety, white 
with a bit of color, deserves more than 
passing attention in the whites. 

From the first I have loved Matthew Craw- 
ford, a tall, strong grower, about 4 ft. high. 
It is a creamy rose-pink, with a small, dull 
purple feather in the throat, the lower petals 
showing some cream. The effect is refined 
in every way. The spread of the blooms is 
4 inches. A few spikes of Matthew Crawford, 
placed in a tall vase, are certainly good for 
the eyes. 

Here, too, was Ardmore. Its flowers are 
round and graceful, their color a very deli- 
cate, faint lavender, and there is medium 
ruffling. A deep lavender feather lies on the 
lower petals. Plant and spike are first class, 
38 inches this season, and the blooms exceed 
3 inches. 

More than just a word should be said 
about Copre. In the first place it has low, 
compact foliage, like a Primulinus, yet the 
spike shoots up strong and high, 3 feet and 
more, with a bloom part of 14 inches, and 
many buds half open. It would not occur to 
me to call it a second to Grandeur, as Mr. 
Kunderd does. It is a salmon-red, lighter 
toward the inside, with a light line, the outer 
edges flecked reddish purple. On the lower 
petals there lies a white point or line, spread- 
ing back wide toward the inside and over- 
laid with lines and dusting of deep wine 
color. This combination makes the blos- 
soms bright, and they are almost 4 inches 


across. 

Old Pride of Goshen will hold its place. It 
makes immense corms, and grows over 4 feet 
high with massive spikes. The color is a 
soft flesh, the lower petals with a creamy 
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is lovely, chaste Primulinus. 

A fortune in Primunella! For 
seasons we had the name among our bul 
but never quite sure of the identity of the 
bulbs. So we grew them on, hoping for 
identification. The number increased rapidly. 


growing r ’ 
get the name if possible, we sent several 
bulbs to each of two extensive growers of 
Kunderd varieties. Inciden " 

bought in our new collection a Primuneila 
from Mr. Kunderd, and a few others else- 
where. It’s all clear now—our garden has 
in it several rows of Primunella—@ $2.00 
each, a little fortune. The spikes come 3 
feet high, shooting up from low, heavy foliage. 
The general type is like Gold Drop, horizon- 
tal hood, a broad, pointed petal and two 
immense wings spreading inches and 
more. The color is a light shadeof orange- 
saffron. There is strong, lovely ruffling of 
the edges. The lower petals are more yellow, 
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small, and folded back, with maroon mark- 
ings, the Boe a violet shade. The colors 
of Alice Tiplady, Gold Drop, and Primunella 
blend perfectly—a vase full of the three or 
any two, is a i. 

In Ebony, we have a massive plant, 38 
inches high, very broad leaves, and a great 
spike, one of the heaviest in the whole lot. 
The color is an ox-blood red, quite — 


We must not pass by Helen Franklin, a 
favorite, to judge by the calls we had for her 
from the growth is medium, 


ruffied edges with clear violet. A narrow, 
pale violet feather lies on the lower petals. 
The bloom is refined, and the petals of good 
eye. Width about 3 inches. 
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(Continued in February issue) 


To Encourage Slow 
Gladiolus Multipliers 


Last fall I wrote g 
Schwaben Gladiolus bulb on which the 


of November, 1920, and said it would 
be of interest to know what were the 
results in 1921. : 
The eleven small bulbs, (ranging 
from less than 4 in. to 1 in.), were 
planted May 5, and ten of these 
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bloomed during August, producing 
spikes with from eight to fourteen 

owers. The spikes were cut as soon 
as the first flower opened, and from 
the eleven bulbs there were produced 
261 bulblets. The new bulbs range 
from 1} in. to 24in. This, I believe, is 
a pretty fair rate of increase for this 
variety. 

I would like to learn if anyone has 
tried breaking back the moms shoots 
with other varieties, icularly those 
that are slow to multiply and seldom 
increase by natural division, and, if so, 
what were the results? 

C. E. OLDACRE 


The results secured by Mr. Oldacre 
are such that it would be worth while 
for anyone interested in propagating 
Gladioli, to try out this plan. Bulbs 
could be sprouted before planting, and 
the sprouts broken or cut off at the 
time of planting, or perhaps some 
feasible way could be made of break- 
ing the sprouts after they start or 
come above ground. , 

If any of our readers have had ex- 
ee = along this line, will they not 
et us hear from them? If rapid mul- 
tiplication of slow propagators can be 
secured in this way, the fact ought to 
be more generally known. There is 
much opportunity for the advancement 
of the science of growing Gladioli 
along such lines as that above indicated. 
Surely varieties which are shy pro- 
ducers of bulblets should have some 
special treatment to cause them to in- 
crease more rapidly, and we welcome 
any suggestions along this line from 
growers who have experience. In 
presenting these for the guidance of 
other growers, exact details should be 
given of method of procedure and 
mechanical features of carrying out 
same. A mere statement that certain 
things are done is not sufficient to give 
information, especially to those who 
are comparatively new to the work. 
—(EDITOR) 


Gladiolus—La Couronne 
(Illustrated on page 1) 


This variety was ye by V. 
Lemoine & Son, Nancy, France, and is 
described by them as having broad 
flowers, cream-white in color, and with 
a throat blotched and dotted with 
maroon edged with straw color. La 
Couronne makes a tall spike, as the 
photograph indicates, and is a strong 
and vigorous grower. 

Gersdorff, in his “Garden Notes on 
Gladioli,” September, 1921, FLOWER 
GROWER, page 188, describes and rates 
La Couronne as follows :— 

Ivory-white, lower petals shading to 
— yellow bases, blotched and stippled 
brilliant scarlet. Beautiful coloring. 
Season average. Spike strong, slender, 
31 in.; 10 blooms, separate, three open, 
size 34 in., wide open triangular, sub- 
stance quite good; blooming 9 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5-18 and 
bloomed 7-27, requiring 70days. (XXX). 

La Couronne in the editor’s garden 
on trial for one ae only, proved most 
satisfactory. e spike is long and 
graceful and quite distinctive. 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 


[District of Columbia] 


PaRT V—Continued 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


Hasenburg (Pfitzer (?) ). Light violet- 
blue, flecked slightly darker, lower petals 
with cream bases blotched purple. A pretty 
“blue” with rather small flowers. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 3 to 6 blooms, 
fairly compact, two open, size 2 in., wide 
open triangular, excellent substance ; bloom- 
ing 5to 8 days. Blooms from small corms. 

not noted. Planted 5-28 and 
bloomed 8-2, requiring 66 days. (XXX). 

Helvetia (Originator not known). Light 
crimson, bases of lower petals and throat 
creamy white striped and stippled magenta. 
Distinct in coloring. Season wet. Spike 
strong, , 30 in.; 6 to 10 blooms, 
according to size of corm, separate, three 
open, size 34 in., wide open spreading, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 7 to 12 days. 
Planted 5-23 and bloomed 8-12, requiring 81 
days. Increase not noted. (XXXX). 

Hohenstauffen (Pfitzer). White, lower petals 
blending to deep cream, bases and throat 
blotched pure red. Throat striped pure red. 
Bases of upper petals slightly shaded and 
flecked delicate rose and feathered slightly 
with light crimson. An extra fine blotched 
white of distinct coloring. Season wet. Spike 
strong, stout, 44 in.; 13 to 18 blooms, com- 
pact, many open, size 4 in, wide open 
spreading diamond form, excellent poe a 
blooming 8 days. Spikes sometimes slightly 
curved but graceful. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-16 and bloomed 8-1, requiring 77 
days. (XXXX). 

Hyacinth (Decorah Gladiolus Gardens). 
Light violet-blue blending to creamy white 
throat, lower petals blotched deeper violet- 
blue. A distinct advance in “blues.” Season 
wet. Spike strong, branching, 40 in.; 16 
blooms, fairly compact, many open, size 
in., wide open, good substance ; blooming 
to 10 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
5-3 and bloomed 8-15, requiring 104 days. 
(XXXX). 

Kilima (Kunderd). Creamy pink with 
small, dark throat and fine line on lower 
petal. Pretty. Season wet. Spike strong, 
slender, slightly graceful at times, 40 in.; 16 
blooms, fairly compact, six open, size 3 in., 
wide open Lily type, very good substance; 
blooming 7 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-23 and bloomed 8-24, requiring 93 
days. (XXX). 

King Humbert (Originator not known). 
Brilliant scarlet with white midribs and 
white throat, the latter striped vermilion- 
scarlet. Fine. Season wet. Spike strong, 
branched, 44 in. ; 14 blooms, separate, several 
open, size 33 in., wide open reflexed angular 
petals, substance; blooming 6 days. 
Cormels few. Planted 5-3 and bloomed 8-1, 
requiring 90 days. (XXX). 

King > (White).* Scarlet, bases of 
lower petals and throat blotched blood red 
on white. Much better than Boston (Childs). 
Season wet. Spike strong, 46 in.; branching, 
often several spikes per corm, 19 blooms, 
fairly compact, six open, size 3} in. to 5} in., 
loosely formed wide triangular, fairly good 
substance; blooming 7 days. Very prolific 
in production of or BA Planted 5-8 and 
bloomed 8-6, requiring 90 days. (XXX). 
(Vilmorin-Andrieux). 


). 
throat striped scarlet, stippled on edges with 
velvety cardinal-scarlet. Spike sometimes 


~*In case of varieties (*) the data as to originator 
icer and synonyms were obtained from Cornell 
Bulletin 11, Gladiolus Studies ITI 
of the Garden Glad: Alfred 
lished by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 





slightly crooked but graceful. Distinct in 
form; a beautiful, richly colored bloom. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 35 in.; 6 to 10 
blooms, according to size of corm, compact, 
several open, size 3 in., wide open, facing 
upward with tips refiexing, resembling Canna 
blossoms, substance quite good; blooming 6 
to 8 days. Increase not noted. Planted 5-23 
and bloomed 8-6, requiring 75 days. (XXXX). 

Lilac Queen (Decorah Cladiolus bone 
Light lilac blended white with deep rose 
lines in throat. Beautiful and of delicate 
coloring. Season wet. Spike strong, often 
two per corm, 36 to 40 in.; 18 to 20 blooms, 





Mrs. Dr. Norton (Kunderd) 


compact, many open, size 44 in., wide open 
triangular, good substance ; blooming 6 to 8 
days. Increase not noted. Planted 5-6 and 
bloomed 8-11, requiring 97 days. (XXX). 

Lilywhite (Kunderd). Glistening white, 
faintly flushed on tips of some petals, lower 
petals cream on bases, striped lightly in 
throat with crimson. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 38 in.; 11 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 2} in., wide open star form, good 
to excellent substance; blooming 8 days. 
Cormels fairly prolific. A dainty white. 
Planted 5-15 and bloomed 7-27, requiring 73 
days. (XXX). Illustrated on page 17, Vol. 
IV, TH® MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
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Liss (Velthuys (?) ). Light rose-pink 
blending to lighter edges and throat. Might 
be called an Apple-blossom pink. Lower 

tals with lemon-yellow bases with small 

lotches and throat of crimson-carmine. 
Distinct and beautiful, all petals being broad 
and overlapping. Season wet. Spike strong, 
32 in.; 8 to 15 blooms, according to size of 
corm, ‘compact, many open, size 34 to 4 in., 
wide open spreading form, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 5 to 10 days, Production 
of cormels fairly good. Planted 5-23 and 
bloomed 8-4, requiring 73 days. (XXXX). 

Mary Pickford (Kunderd). Creamy white 
blending to soft sulphury yellow in throat. 
Beautiful. Calyx and buds greenish white. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 14 blooms, 
four open, fairly separate, size 3 in., wide 
open bell ped, very good substance, 
blooming 7 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 
5-3 and bloomed 7-20, requiring 78 days. 
(XXXX). 

Master Wiebertus (Velthuys). Rosy laven- 
der, darker outside, flecked with cerise, lower 
petals creamy white on bases blotched and 
spotted deep lavender-blue with center stripe 
of cerise. Good coloring but not so clear as 
Sarah Lillie (Diener), or Odd Fellow (Decorah 
Gladiolus Gardens). Season wet. Spike 
strong, slender, 30 to 33 in.; 7 to 12 blooms, 
according to size of corm, separate, three 
open, size 2} in., wide open triangular, good 
substance; blooming 8 to 10 days. Planted 
5-28 and bloomed 8-7, requiring 71 days. 
Increase not noted. (XXX). 

Mentor (Vilmorin- Andrieux). Slaty blue 
with rosy shading, blotched red on white 
bases of lower petals. Color effect—a dull, 
rosy violet. Season wet. Spike strong, 30 in. ; 
12 blooms, compact, three open, size 3 in., wide 
open, good substance; blooming 8 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5-26 and 
bloomed 8-16, requiring 82 days. (X). 

Midnight Sun (Decorah Gladiolus Gardens). 
Rose-pink blended to yellow throat marked 
dull rose. Season wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 
branching, 15 blooms, compact, three open, 
size 34 in., wide open triangular, good sub- 
stance; blooming 10 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5-2 and bloomed 7-24, 
requiring 83 days. (XXX). 

Midsummer Queen (Christy). Light pur- 
plish rose suffused violet-rose, blotched dark 
red which is tipped sulphur-yellow. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 34 in., often branching, 
and sometimes two per corm, curved but 
graceful; 18 blooms, compact, four open, 
size 23 in., wide open triangular, fairly good 
substance; blooming 7 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 7-8, 
requiring 71 days. (XXX). 

Madame Butterfly (Groff, introduced by 
Tracy). Amber-yellow flecked and shaded 
with rose and salmon, base of lower petals 
to throat a deep yellow lined with reddish 
purpie. Season wet. Spike strong, some- 
times two per corm, 41 in.; 14 blooms, quite 
compact, four or five open, size 3} in., wide 
open triangular, good substance; blooming 
6 days. Cormels fair to poor. Color none 
too clear. Planted 5-15 and bloomed 7-31, 
requiring 77 days. (XX). 

Madame Lemoinier (Lemoine). Syn. 
Easter.* White with green tinge, blotched 
with deep blood red on lower petal bases of 
sulphur yellow. Color rather odd. Season 
wet. Spike strong, slender, branching, 30 in. ; 
14 blooms, separate, three open, size 3 in., wide 
open triangular, good substance; blooming 7 
days. Increase fair. Planted 5-7 and 
bloomed 7-31, requiring 85 days. (XX). 

Madame Monneret (Souchet).* Old rosy red 
with broad feather of reddish purple on 
bases of lower petals to throat. Pastel 
coloring. Season wet. Spike strong, branch- 
ing, 33 in.; 15 blooms, quite compact, many 
open, size 3h i in., wide open triangular, fairly 
good substance ; blooming 6 days. Fair 
increase. Planted 5-3 and bloomed 8-18, 
requiring 107 days. (XX). 


Mongolian (Kunderd, introduced by 
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Brown). Lemon yellow penciled dull red, 
with blotch of same a on lower petals, 
upper slightly flecked with light rose. A 
good tinted yellow. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 34 in.; 15 blooms, fairly compact, 
many open, size by Sand wide open triangular, 
substance good; blooming 6 days. Produc- 
tion of cormels fair. Planted 5-5 and 
bloomed 7-13, requiring 69 days. Valuable 
for its earliness. (XXX). ———— on 


Dark, rich carmine-crimson, 
darker, eT ook ee striped 
and stippled maroon to maroon throat. 
Season wet. Spike strong, medium slender, 
44 in.; a0 Moems compen. Sev cane, See > 
in., wide open Lily type, tips reflexing, excel 
lent substance; blooming 12 to 14 days. 
Increase not noted. A Tistinctly beautiful 
variety. Planted 5-16 and bloomed 8-14, 
requiring 90 days. (XXXX). Illustrated on 
page 85, Vol. Vi, THE FLOWER GROWER. 





Mrs. Frank Pendleton (Kunderd) 


.Mrs. A. C. Beal (Umpleby). Syn. Umpleby 
No. 385.* Creamy white with a tint of 
blush, with scarlet-vermilion blotch bearing 
midrib of dull crimson-carmine. Fine. 
Season wet.. Spike strong, often crooked 
but graceful, branching, often several per 
corm, 37 in.; 16 to 23 blooms, four open, 
fairly compact, size 44 in., wide open tri- 
angular, good substance; blooming 8 to 12 
days. Cormels few. Planted 56 and 
bloomed 7-15, requiring 70 days. (XXXX). 

Mrs. Dr. Norton (Kunderd). Deep cream 
bases, blending to white and then to flesh- 
pink tips and edges, midribs creamy yellow, 
bases of lower petals and throat penciled 
and stippled rose and crimson. An occasional 
flower upright with all petals marked like 
the lower ones of normal blooms. Delicately 
beautiful. Season wet. Spike strong, 38 
in.; 10 to 14 blooms, compact, many open, 
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facing around the spike, size 4 in., wide open 
spreading Lily form with reflexing tips, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 10 to 12 days. 


Very prolific in production of cormels. 
Planted 5-15 and bloomed 8-4, requiring 81 
days. (XXXX). Illustrated on page 12. 


Mrs. Frank Pendleton (Kunderd). Rosy 
flesh, blending to white on edges, lower 
petals blotched rich crimson-carmine, throat 
dark blood red. A beautiful and striking 
bloom. Season wet. Spike strong, 33 in.; 7 
to 15 blooms, fairly compact, three to four 
open, size 4 in., wide open spreading tri- 

ar form, of excellent substance ; bloom- 
ing} to 10 days. Planted 5-22 and bloomed 
8-5 and 8-6, (small corm), requiring respec- 
tively, 75 and 76days. (XXXX). Illustrated 


on this i. 

~ ae Mance (Childs). Fiesh-white with 
blended blotch of brilliant red. Fine color, 
but bloom lacks substance, Season wet. 
Spike strong, 30 in.; 9 blooms, compact, 
several open, size 3j in., wide open triangular, 
fairly good substance; blooming 5 days. 
Production of cormels fair. Planted 5-16 
and bloomed 9-6, requiring 113 days. (XX). 

Mrs. Mary Stearns Burk (Diener). Canary 
yellow, overlaid apricot on bases and outer 
edges and tips, bases of lower petals lemon 
yellow overlaid with fine stripes of apricot, 
deep carmine-crimson deep in throat. A 
beautiful yellow. Season wet. Spike strong, 
slender, wiry, 48 in.; 18 to 20 blooms, fairly 
compact, five open, size 43 in., wide open tri- 
angular, excellent substance; blooming 8 to 
12 days. Increase not noted. Planted 5-18 
and bloomed 8-2, requiring 76days. (XXXX). 
Illustrated on this page. 

Mrs. rege (Velthuys). Brilliant fiery 
blood red. n wet. Spike 
strong, 44 in. ; o> to 18 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, many open, size 43 in., wide open, excel- 
lent substance ; blooming 7 to9 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5-18 and bloomed 8-17, 
requiring 91 days. (XXXX). 

Myrtie McNally (Diener). Rich cream 
with a few flecks of rosy pink on edges, 
ruby throat, and bases of lower petals 
canary yellow. Heavily ruffied. Beautiful 
and distinct. Season wet. Spike strong, 55 
in.; 18 blooms, five open, compact, size 6 in., 
wide open and very good substance; blooming 
10 days. Increase not noted. Planted 5-27 and 
bloomed 9-8, requiring 104 days. (XXXX). 

New America (Crawford). Bright rose- 
pink streaked darker, sulphur yellow throat 
with brilliant red markings. Only an average 
variety. Season wet. Spike strong, 30 in. 
15 blooms, compact, several open, size 2 i in., 
wide open triangular, fairly good substance ; 
pm nag 6 days. Increase fair. Planted 
x) and bloomed 8-10, requiring 101 days. 
(X). 

1910 Rose (Kunderd). Deep, rich rose, 
shading lighter towards throat, darker out- 
side of petals, slightly darker rose blotches 
on lower petals, all petals with midribs of 
white. An improvement on Aftraction 
(Childs), and if blooms were larger would 
deserve a (XXXX) rating. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 26 to 32 in.; 5 to 10 blooms, 
according to size of corm, blooming from 
small corms, compact, many open, size 24 in., 
wide open round form with reflexing tips, 
excellent substance; blooming 4 to 8 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5-22 and 
bloomed 7-31, requiring 70 days. (XXX). 

Oberammergau (Pfitzer). Creamy white, 
faintly tinted greenish yellow on bases of 
lower petals, outside of petals faintly tinted 
salmon. Very good. Season wet. Spike 
strong, branching, often two per corm, 40 
in.; 18 blooms, compact, many open, size 4 
in., wide open Lily type, tips reflexing, very 
good substance ; blooming 7 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5-23 and bloomed 8-29, 
requiring 98 days. (XXX). 

Odd Fellow {Decorah Gladiolus Gardens), 
Syn. Seedling No. 77. (Decorah Gladiolus 
Gardens). Clear pink-lavender biending 
lighter toward throat, midribs white, bases 
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of lower petals creamy white, blotched and 
spotted deep cerise, throat marked with a 
star of deep cerise. Anthers deep violet- 
blue, and pistil tinted pink. Slightly ruffied. 
Delicate and distinctly beautiful coloring. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 37 in.; 10 to 18 
blooms, often two or more spikes per corm, 
fairly compact, three to four open, size 24 to 
4 in., wide open triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 10 to 16 days. Production 
of cormels fair to good. Planted 5-14 and 
bloomed 8-6, requiring 84 days. (XXXX). 

Orange Glory (Kunderd). Orange-ver- 
milion blending lighter to throat, lower petals 
blotched orange-scarlet with white centers; 
orange-scarlet deep in throat. Slightly 
ruffied. Fine. Season wet. Spike strong, 
32 in.; 16 blooms, very compact, six open, 
size 4 in., wide open diamond form, very 
good substance; blooming 8 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5-23 and bloomed 8-10, 
requiring 79 days. (XXXX). 





Mrs. Mary Stearns Burk (Diener). 


Iilus- 
© furnished by Richard 
entfield, Calif. 


tration from 
Diener Co., 


Pacha (Lemoine). Often mistaken for 
Golden West which is the stronger grower. 
Nasturtium orange, lower petals blotched 
canary yellow, stippled and spotted orange- 
scarlet. Spike 15 in. in dry season and 27 
in. in wet, slender but strong; 5 blooms, 
blooming from small corms, separate, several 
open, size 2? to 3 in., wide open triangular, 
excellent substance; in bloom 6 days. In- 
crease by division fair. In dry season when 
planted 5-5, bloomed 8-2, and in wet season 
when planted 5-23, bloomed 7-31, requiring 
89 and Se respectively. (XX). 

Paris (Decorah Gladiolus Gardens). 


purple in throat. Season wet. Spike medium 
strong, 32 in.; 13 blooms, compact, three to 
four open, size in., wide open triangular, 
fair substance; blooming 5 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 8-1, 
requiring 92 days. (X). 

Parliament (Kelway). Light rosy carmine 
with blotches on lower petals white, throat 
white, midribs white. Fine and distinct. 
Season wet. Spike strong, branching, often 
two per corm, 35 in.; 16 to 25 blooms, 
according to size of corm, separate, opening 
all around the spike, many open, size 54 in., 
wide open triangular, good substance ; bloom- 
ing 5 to 8 days. Production of cormels fair. 
Planted 5-23 and bloomed 8-30, requiring 99 
days. (XXXX) 


(Part V to be continued in February issue) 
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BY CLARK W. BROWN 
Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer } 
( (Continued from December issue) 
YEARS AGO the writer commenced to _ boxes contain nearly 3000 names of Gladioli. If “Originators” or “ Introducers,”” would send me 
name some of his seedlings, and the question A request was made of all known growers and in- _lists or catalogues, with their introductions marked, 
i i arose, “ Have these names zlready . troducers for their catalogues, but in a number of _ before this list is published further, it would insure 
id the have been received. _ their originations ms properly listed. 
i list acc to the infor- Where no informa’ 
from all sources, and origin, the name af the grower firet hating i and the 
cases astooriginand date y ~ Fr to the catalogues available has been a 
will be corrected on s 
from any reader. It This list is available now to the public, and infor- s 
sections, and alistof mation will be given regarding any varieties if 
published from time stamps are enclosed for reply. c 
~ 
t 
s 
LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI U 
. t 
Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts t 
c 
Originator, introducer : Originator, introducer ‘ 
Name or grower iirst listing it Date Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color é 
Ja’ Kelway 1913 Purple Kenau Hasselaer U. Bulb Co. 1921 Yellow (Prim) : 
dJaune a Merveille Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) i ae 1914 Scarlet 
: Jaune d’Oeuf Grullemans 1916 Apricot (Prim) Kenneth Kelway Kelway 1913 Mahogan é 
Jay Childs 1914 Lake Kenosha Kunderd 1921 Rose red. c 
J. Chetwood Aiken Kelway 1913 Maroon Kentfield Diener 1917 Yellow t 
Jean Gravereau 1915 Crimson Kentucky Vos 1916 White 
Jean Crawford 1914 Pink Keokuk Childs 1914 Pink Z 
Jean Dieulafoy Lemoine 1894 White Kerensky Grullemans 1916 Fawn (Prim) 
Jean du Taillis Lemoine 1916 Salmon Keur Keur 1914 Pink F 
Jean Klock Nat. Bulb Co. 1921 Purple Kilima Kunderd 1918 Salmon ; 
Jeanne Keur 1916 Bronze King Arthur Kunderd Ivory White 
Jeanne D’Arc (see King Geo: Kelway 1 
Reine de Anjou) King Humbert Lincoln red F 
Jenny Lind Dr. Hoeg 1921 Pink King of Belgium Nat. Bulb Co. 1921 Red , 
Jessie Crawford 1914 Red King of Gladioli Kelway 1905 Poppy color 
Jessie Lemoine Blood red King of Scariets (see 
Jessie Palmer Kunderd Amber-white Prince Henry t 
Jethro Kelway 1913 n York) r 
Jewel Kelway 1912 Salmon King of Siam Kelway 1916 Crimson ' 
Jewel Zeestraten 1921 Pink (Prim) King of the Blues Grullemans 1916 Blue 
J. E. W. Tracey Kelway 1916 Rose King p-§ the Violets Kelwzy 1913 1 
J. F. McFadden Kelway 1913 Maroon King of the Whites Westerbeek 1918 ‘ 
J. G. Clarke Kelway 1913 Salmon King #* = Yellows Grullemans 1916 (Prim) 
J. M. Krelage Rawson 1910 Crimson King P! White 1914 Scarlet 
J. H. Wentholt Van Kon. 1915 Claret King Smoke Kunderd 1916 Smoky blue ‘ 
J. L. Clucas Kelway 1909 Scarlet Kitty Kelway 1913 Flesh 1 
Joe Coleman Kunderd 1915 Red Kitty Grullemans Grullemans 1916 Orange (Prim) 
Johan de Wit U. Bulb Co. 1921 Rose (Prim) Klondyke Christy Amber ‘ 
Johanna Sigmund Pfitzer 1914 Rose Klopsteck , Pfitzer 1914 Red 
Vos 1920 Red Koh-i-noor Zeestraten 1921 Red (Prim) ’ 
John Bull Moore 1917 White Konigen Charlotte Pfitzer 1910 Whi 1 
John Churchill Konigen Wilhelmina Pfitzer 1916 Pink 1 
e Kelway 1913 Pink ] a Pfitzer 1914 Carmine 
John Merle Coulter Diener 1917 Scarlet Swett 1916 Orange 
John M. Good Vos 1920 Yellow Konderdi Glory (see 
John Noble Gravereau 1910 Rose Glory ( 
ohn Schmelzer (see Kunderd’s Orange 
Evaline) (see Princess of 
John Warren Kelway 1913 Salmon Orange) 
Jonathan Langford Kelway 1913 Crimson L’Adorable Grullemans 1916 White (Prim) ‘ 
Jonathan Webb Diener 1917 Scarlet Labaris Kelway 1913 Crimson 
Jongleux Kelway 1913: Purple La Candeur Souchet 1869 Amber-white 
Josephine Vos 1921 Red (Prim) La Charmante Grullemans 1919 Lilac-rose 
Josephine Dennison Metzner 1918 White La Citroniere Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) 1 
Josephine Kelway Kelway 1916 Yellow (Prim) La Comete Vilmorin 1916 Lilac 
J hh Marie Keur 1916 Rose Lacordaire Lemoine 1895 Scarlet ; 
Jo. ess Zeestraten La Couronne Lemoine 1916 White 
J. P. Koehn U. Bulb Co. 1921 Rose (Prim) La Cream Kunderd 1921 Cream 
J. R. Hardy Pfitzer 1914 Scarlet La Croix Westerbeek 1918 Rose 
J. S. Sargent Kelway 1913 Red Lactea Gravereau 1915 White . 
Juanita Metzner 1917 White Lacteola Gravereau 1915 White 
Juba Kelway 1916 Rose Lady Battersea Kelway 1913 White 
Ju O’Brien Kelway 1913 Scarlet Lady Bird Kelway 1913 White 
Juggler Kelway 1913 Mahogany Lady Collins Kelway 1913 Purple 
=  -Seegeames Lemoine 1916 Mauve Lady Derby Grullemans 1919 White 
Kunderd 1921 Vermilion Lady Derby Byl 1920 Crimson 
Julie M. Fairbanks Kunderd 1916 Lady Dimsdale Kelway 1913 Scarlet 
Juliette } 1921 White (Prim) Ladye Faire Kelway 1913 White 
Julius Nauman Pfitzer 1910 Scarlet Lady Godiva Kelway 1913 Lilac 
Jumbo Prestgard 1914 Pink Lady Haddo Kelway 1913 White 
June 1916 White Lady Helen Kelway 1913 Crimson 
June Delight Kunderd 1918 Red Lady Howard de 
Jungfrau Rawson 1910 Pink alden Lemoine 1898 Yeliow 
Juno Kelway 1913 Scarlet Lady Janet Chamberlain 1916 Lavender 
Juno Krelage 1921 Rose (Prim) Lady Latham Kelway 1912 Crimson 
K ‘00 Kelway 1913 Rose Lady Llangattock Kelway 1913 Rose 
Karl Ester Pfitzer 1914 Red Lady Macdonald Kelway 1913 Purple 
Karl Luz Pfitzer 1909 Crimson Lady Macfarren Kelway 1916 Soft rose 
Karl Sprandel Pfitzer 1914 White Lady May Lyon Kelway 1913 Pale mauve 
Karmel Westerbeek 1918 Yellow Lady Montague Kelway 1913 White 
Kasson Kunderd 1917 Rose-pink — Moyra Caven- 
Kate Childs 1904 White dish Kelway 1913 Pink 
Katharine F. Hess Diener 1921 Orange i A Muriel Digby Kelway 1913 White 
Ka (see Lady Northcote Kelway 1913 Amber yellow 
Rosella) Lady Rosemary 
Fryer Fryer 1916 Maroon Portal Kelway 1913 White 
Childs 1912 Rose Lady Warwick Kelway 1908 Piume-purple 
Kelway 1913 Crimson Lady Wernher Kerway 1913 nk 
Marechal — Young Kelway 1908 Vinlet-rose 
Kelway 1919 Scarlet Lae Childs 1896 Pink 
$astergtase Kelway 1913 Crimson Laetitia Krela 1917 Salmon (Prim) 
Lafayette Lemoine 1894 Cream 
Kelway - 1916 White Lafayette Black 1917 Salmon 
Purple Kelway 1913 Purple La Fillette White 
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The Crow in Michigan 
Its STATUS AND METHODS OF CONTROL 


belongs in popular mind to the last or 
outlawed group, for its destructiveness is 
attested by the farmer, the poultry raiser 
and the sportsman. 


The economic status of any bird d is 
almost entirely upon what it eats. To be 
ranked as a beneficial species, it must either 
render valuable service by the of 
animal pests (insects or rodents), or in the 
consumption of weed seeds. 


_ The bird-protectionist finds much to criti- 
cise in the Crow’s crimes against smaller 


So “ 
that some of the leading ornithologists of 
this country declare the Crow to be the most 
re native enemy as smaller birds. 

tastes acquired in robbing of the 
nests of wild birds may account for another 
of the Crow’s vices, for during the 
months it is an accomplished chi A 
So much stealth and cunning are displayed 
in this pursuit that it often escapes notice 
and beneficial Hawks bear much of the blame 
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had become well-nigh impossible until the 
shotgun finally put an end to the Crow’s 
career 


In June adult May-beetles are eaten in 
large numbers, some caught alive, others 

i up as carrion. During the late sum- 
mer months form a consider- 
able portion of the food supply. The de- 
struction of these insects must be considered 
as beneficial, but it falls far short of atoning 
for the wholesale destruction of entire broods 
of beneficial birds. The Crow always prefers 
hard shelled insects and rarely eats Cater- 
pillars or soft larva of any kind. In the fall, 
corn becomes an important item in the diet 
and the loss may be considerable when Crows 
gather in flocks preparatory to the fall 
mi 


how harmless are the scare-crows, bits of 
dangling tin and other devices used in an 
effort to frighten the birds from fields of 


grain. 
The first step toward Crow control on the 
farm must be the destruction of Crow’s nests. 


the crop. Place the corn in a tub and cover 
with luke warm water and stir so as to 
moisten the corn thoroughly. Drain imme- 

ir i tablespoonful of coal 
tar per Spread out to dry. It can 
then be used successfully in the corn planter. 


Where Birds Spend Their Winters 


Investigations on the status of birds in their 
winter homes have been undertaken by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, United States 
Department of Agriculture, in connection 
with administration of the treaty with Great 
Britain for the protection of birds migrating 
between the United States and Canada. 
That many of these birds winter in South 

i surprising to some, but it is 
to be the case. Valuable material 
collected by Dr. Alexander Wetmore, of the 
survey, who recently returned after a year’s 
absence in Argentina, Paraguay, and Uru- 
guay, during which he studied the status of 
our migratory birds in those countries, will 
throw much light on the subject. 


MANY BIRDS VISIT SOUTH AMERICA 


Among our more familiar birds that Dr. 
Wetmore observed in South America was 
the well-known Barn Swallow, that ranges 
with flocks of native Swallows in open coun- 
try. Many of the species encountered were 
shore birds found through the marshy pam- 
pas or on the coastal mud flats; some were 
found to winter well north in the Tropics and 
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others to travel as far south as the Straits 
of Magellan. Among our game birds'seen in 
Argentina and elsewhere were the Golden 
Plover and pectoral Sandpiper. 

_ That Federal protection of migratory birds 
is proving a success is recognized by the 
majority of sportsmen and. nature lovers. 
Ducks, Geese, and other migratory game 
birds have not only increased in number, but 
have reappeared in sections where they had 
not been seen for many years. Recently 
there have been a number of inquiries as to 
the possibility of arranging treaties with 
countries in Latin America for protecting 
migratory birds, similar to that with Great 
Britain. One of the objects of Dr. Wetmore’s 
trip was to secure information as to the fea- 
sibility of such action.—U. S. Dept. or AGRIC. 


Getting Best Germination 
From Gladiolus Bulblets 


I have read with interest the com- 
munications regarding the germination 
of Gladiolus cormels. I had shared 
with others the impression that Golden 
Measure and, to a lesser degree, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, were poor producers of 
cormels or that the latter germinated 
poorly. I was led to this conclusion by 
the continued high price after so long 
atime. I received from Mrs. Hawks a 
letter in which she described her method 
of germinating’cormels of Mrs. Norton. 
She writes : 

“Now about the germination and multiplication 
of Mrs. Dr. Norton. It is not unusual for a bulb to 
set 200 to 300 bulblets, and Mr. Kunderd told me that 
on digging this Norton stock, one bulb was noticed to 
have an unusual number of bulblets, and upon count- 
ing them there were found to be 800. The bulbiets 
are very hard shelled and very small—very pointed. 
In dry soils it is likely they do not inate well, 
but with me they are the surest crop I plant—always 
up thicker than hairs on a dog’s back, and up early. 

e first year I had blooms late in the fall from the 
bulblet stock, but I think that was very unusual and 
due to a late season and special petting. * * * 
estimate there were about 10,000 bulblets to a quart. * 
© Mr. said he believed there were nearer 
15,000. * * * This year I had ibably 15,000 bulbs, 
all sizes, and four quarts of bulblets. . ° will 
tell you how I manage with these tiny bulblets. In- 
stead of soaking in water, fearing they would get 
sour, or water logeed, soaking long enough to soften 
the hard shells, I put them in sandy soil in shallow 
boxes—cigar boxes are —, Put in, say, three 
times as much soil as bulblets ; wet them thoroughly 
and keep them moist and warm, even shaking them 
up occasionally to insure drainage and prevent mold. 
In about ten days or two weeks you will find they 
have sprouted, almost every one of them, and often 
before they make any top or even any more root 
growth, I sow them, soil and all, in a prepared trench, 
watering them in with warm water and covering them 
several inches deep, gradually raking the soil down 
until they are about 1% to 2 inches below the level.” 

* 7 * * 


Mr. J. M. Scurr writes me: 

“Of course I am handling bulblets only in a small 
= but last year I soaked them, drained them 
and put a wet cloth over them. Repeated this three 
ts and hardly a bulblet failed to grow. 
Very much r than jing them, and the decaying 
husk seems to stimulate growth.” 

This seenis to be another good way. 

Dr. Neeley wrote me last year that 
he got flowers from all of five cormels 
of Mrs. John R. Walsh, which I sent 
him, and when I asked him how he did 
it, he told me there were three things 
to do: 

(1) Plant early. 

(2) Plant shallow. 

(3) Give plenty of water. 

I have come to consider overhead 
irrigation almost indispensable for a 
garden, and this season has found it 
especially necessary. 

GEO. S. WOODRUFF 


The above by a practical man summarizes the results 
btained by experienced growers. It is worthy of 


or four ni 


° 

pe ae most. careful consid a by Gass who are in- 
in getti ighest possible germination 

of bulblets.—( Ep) 
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Editorial Notes 

The last meeting of the Garden Club 
for 1921 was held Monday afternoon, 
November 21. At this meeting a pro- 
gram for 1922 was partially laidout. A 
committee will be called together early 
this month to complete it. 

The idea is to start at the very foun- 
dation or root of the subject of Garden- 
ing and follow it out through all its 
phases. Consequently the first topic 
will be: The Study of Conditions; 
Climate, Soils and Subsoil, Water 
Supply, Drainage. A local speaker, 
well “ up on the subject,” has been sug- 
gested, and an effort will be made to 
obtain him for the second meeting in 
February. 

At the first meeting, February 6, 
plans for at least half a dozen fiower 
shows, to be given at the Library dur- 
ing the flowering season, will be dis- 
cussed. At the last meeting a list of 
suitable flowers for the purpose was 
made. Several annuals will be in- 
cluded, thus giving all members an 
opportunity to prepare exhibits. At 


the next meeting these annuals will be’ 


taken up especially, best varieties dis- 
cussed and suggestions in regard to 
ordering seeds given. 


November 21, the date of the last 
meeting of the Club, is pretty late in 
Central New York to expect flowers 
from the gardens brought in, Christmas 
Roses, of course, excepted. However, 
four or five varieties were shown, 
among them the Primrose, Phlox subu- 
lata, Chrysanthemum and garden Violet 
(Johnny-jump-up). We notice, how- 
ever, that late blooms do not like the 
change from the crisp outdoor air to 
the heated indoors. They soon droop 
their poor little heads. 








We have received a very attractive 
year book of the’'Cheshire Garden Club, 
f Cheshire,Connecticut. It announces 
what would seem to be a number of 


exceedingly interesting meetings. We 
would like to get in touch with other 
clubs. 


Through November a trellis con- 
taining two Morning Glory vines, one 
pink and the other blue, gave much 
pleasure. Each morning the family 
was greeted by one, two or three blos- 
soms. About the first of December 
signs of trouble appeared. The leaves 
were turning yellow. Minute insects 
like “red spider,” only not red, were 
very numerous. The leaves were all 
sponged off but failed to effect a cure. 
A frequent spraying with Tobacco 
water would probably keep down the 
pests. But the bath tub would have to 
be utilized as the only place large 
enough, and we doubt the desirability 
of using that for Tobacco spraying. 








If your soil contains much clay, do 
not throw away all of your coal ashes 
this winter. Throw them out on the 
garden to be dug in, in the spring. 
They will loosen up the soil. Stray 
bits of coal are of value, too. Sifted 
coal ashes are best, but the unsifted 
can be used and the coarse parts, 
clinkers, etc., raked off in the spring. 
Clinkers are apt to injure delicate roots. 

Of course every ounce of hard wood 
ashes should be saved for fertilizing. 





Our Downy Woodpecker 


We have. discovered our Downy’s 
preference in meat. A big chunk of 
suet was wired to the under side of one 
limb of a Cherry tree, and a good sized 
ham skin tacked to another, while 
other trees have bacon rinds tacked 
to their trunk or branches; in all, a 
goodly supply to sustain the breath of 
life in many birdsall winter. (Although 
more will be forthcoming if occasion 
demands.) We had been told there 
was nothing which so delights the bird 
palate as bacon, so a nice strip of bacon 
rind was tacked to a small Elm tree, 
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not far from the house and in full 
view from a window where rather close 
watch could be kept. A few days later 
a Downy was discovered picking eggs 
or bugs from the tree, and, off and on, 
hopping around to take a nibble of 
bacon. In a few minutes along came 
the janitor, trundling an ash can. But 
Mr. Downy evidently judged him harm- 
less, even if noisy, for he never moved, 
even when the man’s attention was 
drawn to him. Perhaps five minutes 
later a. young daughter came running 
in from school. Still Mr. Downy sat 
as unconcerned as you please. Per- 
haps he was flattered by the notice he 
was receiving. For some time he con- 
tinued taking an occasional dainty 
peck of bacon, but paying most of his 
attention to the tree trunk. Did he 
wanit us to think he was working hard 
for his board ? 

A day or two later we chanced to go 
to the sleeping porch which looks 
toward the garden, and lo! there was 
Mr. Downy eating ham as though his 
life depended on it. No dainty pecks 
this time and no searching the tree for 
eggs, bugs, etc. Just gobbling, pure 
and simple. He was more than wel- 
comie to it, so he needn’t have been in 
such a hurry. We have not happened 
to see Chickadees eating it, although 
they are in the garden. 





The best of plans will be foiled when 
one leaves garden work to hired help. 
It was decided to set out clurfips of 
“Darwins” on either side of a central 
garden path. One side was finished, 
but the other was delayed a couple of 
weeks by steady rains. Finally a fair 
day came when we were obliged to go 
oution business. But aseverything had 
been planned and even markers put in 
to show just where to set the bulbs, 
word was left for the man to go on by 
himself. Two weeks had been too 
much for his memory, however. What 
was our amazement to discover a big, 
square bed laid out just where we 
meant, in the spring, to sow grass 
seed, to restore a bit of lawn, dug up 
to help out the war-time need for home- 
grown vegetables. 

The poor, well-meaning old man was 
so sorry, of course we could say nothing 
but “Well, after they have bloomed 
we can move them,” especially as he 
said, “ That ought to be a very fine bed. 
I towk lots of pains with it.” Then he 
described just how the bulbs were 
arranged in corner clumps and one in 
the center with some kind of connect- 
ing lines. 

Really, we are curious to see that 
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See. i: house, 10x15 ft. It is of the span roof type, 
| THE UTICA GARDEN CLUB—Continued | is erected on cedar posts, and is isolated 
; ; , ' . : from my dwelling house. 
bed in bloom, although quite doubtful 4 and ow give be jbirds a hristmas MY GREENHOUSE 
of its beauty. Meanwhile our own plan tor Mr. yo tells in Wild Binds In all it cost me about $50 for lumber and 
must wait a whole year. and How to Attract Them.” how to lass. Being skilled in wood-working tools, 
make a better tree than that ’ He ives I was able to do all the work myself Of 
Useful Hints for Janua ‘ t . g course, where one has to employ labor the 
ry a recipe for melting fat meats and cog would be much gr er, especially at 
is is the mon for : mixing with Various seeds. (A special the present time. 
eR one a map oe ae = os a, mixture can be obtained at seed stores.) ilure to provide proper ventilation is a 
If so, look it over and see what changes is se pOured over the branches while fa made nace. _It is a common 
rave noted on it for the coming it is still warm. It quickly cools and 
Season. What plants and 
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garden tree or post. 
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An Amateur’s Successful 
Greenhouse 


By W. H. Youne, Peterboro, Ont. 
(In Canadian Horticulturist) 


Size for a city or town lot. 
Four years ago I decided to make a hot- 
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THE ROSE 








Review of French Roses 


By SAMUEL S. PENNOCK 


Extracts from a paper 
covering mete My Mi 
in the 


AND THE VICINITY has had an 

Pp extremely dry season, with very little 

rain, if any, since last July, only show- 

ers, and of that nature, not really good rain ; 

consequently, the Roses were not quite up to 

their although they were well 

mulched and, no doubt, lnad been well watered 

by hand, but this does not take the place of 
nature. 


The Rose that stood out head and shoulders 
above any other Rose, was a bed of Pernet- 
Ducher’s H. T. Gold Medal Rose of last 
year, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, named in 
honor of his son, whom he lost in the war. 

There were also a few plants mixed in the 
bed of Pernet-Ducher’s H. T. Rose, Mme. 
William Marcel Dalanney, a medium pink, 
with very flowers. 

Claudius Pernet is certainly a wonderful 
Rose, a rich canary yellow, fading out as it 
gets older to a lighter shade; large, full; 
long, well-shaped bud, as large as any H. T. 
Rose in the garden. These flowers were 
borne on fair length stems, well foliaged, 
holding their heads perfectly erect. It cer- 
tainly was a joy to see this bed, and was well 
worthy of the name it bore. It is too bad 
that this Rose is not a forcer, but the con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that it was 
not, and would go to sleep in the winter 
time. In fact, I saw it growing at W. Bs: Sh 
Kordes’ father’s in Eimshorn, 
bye the middle of April, and it was 


pdm nearly all winter. Probably there 
is too much Pernetiana blood in it to make 
it a winter forcer. 

The Rose that captured the Foreign Gold 
Medal this year was Howard & Smith’s H. 
T. Rose, Nr. 252; and Pernet-Ducher’s 
Souvenir de Georges Pernet, the French Gold 
Medal. Howard & Smith’s Rose, Nr. 252, 
is pronounced Indian yellew color. The 
outer petals fade out some, is a good size 
Rose, full, very double, shape when more 
than one-half open not quite as pleasing as 
when in bud or full open, a good grower, 
p csoenes a good stems and a Rose that 

the judges immediately, and well 
wesley of the Gold Medal. 

Pernet-Ducher’s H. T. Rose, Souvenir de 
Georges Pernet, named after his second son, 
whom he lost in the war, large, well formed, 
fairly dark pink, a very promising Rose, 
good free grower. I do not think it has quite 
the possibilities as a garden Rose as Claudius 
Pernet, although a very splendid pink Rose 
it is. Both these Roses of Pernet-Ducher are 
in a class by themselves. 

The first certificate was awarded to Pernet- 
Ducher’s Rose, Etoile cle Feu, which scored 
94 points, very similar in color to Herriott. 
I should think it was an improvement as to 
growth and size of flower, but not so striking 
in color. 

-The second certificate was awarded to a 
Hybrid Tea seedling of Chambard, Huguette 
Vincent, with a dark green foliage, carrying on 
an erect stalk a big flower, half double, with 
very large petals, the colour carmine. The 
quality of this Rose is its strength, the 
foliage, the ri of the stalks, the 
striking color of its flower, and the rich and 
constant blooming of same; scoring nine 


— 

third certificate was awarded to 
i... F. H. T. Aspirant Marcel Rouyer, one 
of the parentages being Sunburst and the 





repared for the trade press, 


r. pele 5 visit to ees 


other unknown. This, to my mind, seemed 
like the best Rose of the three that were 
awarded certificates. Apparently a free, 
easy grower, very similar in shape to 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, flowers much the same 
color, possibly a shade lighter, much larger 
and longer bud, and to me it looked like a 
good, forcing Rose. If it proved to be a 
better Rose than Ward, as a greenhouse 
Rose, from a grower’s standpoint, it would 
certainly be a very valuable acquisition for 
the commercial man and would fill a gap 
which is badly needed in America, that of a 
yellow Rose. It impressed me probably far 
more than any of the rest of the judges, and 


the reason for this was, the others were not . 


looking at it so much from the forcing stand- 
point as I was. 

The fourth certificate, unfortunately, was 
not awarded as there was nothing in either 
climbers or polyanthas that seemed to be 
worthy of this certificate. 

Among the H. T. Roses that were scored 
was Cornelius Timmermans, one of Timmer- 
mans’, a shade much like the old Carnot, but 
quite i little darker, a very attractive flower 
indeec. Probably a good garden Rose, but 
not so much of a forcer, although could not 
tell. his variety scored 8 points, a 1920- 
1921 Rose. 

Rev. Williamson, a 1921-1922 Rose, moder- 
ate flower, free flowering, a shrimp pink 
color, good form, rather promising, scored 
6 points. 

Venus, 1921-1922, a coppery apricet. This 
variety did not appear at its best, the Dick- 
sons saying that they had seen it in very 
much better shape. 

Nr. 308, a seedling of Looymans, 1921- 
1922, had a wonderful new and brilliant 
color, probably describe it as a bright flame 
cerise, very vivid, nothing very much outside 
of its color, and that was really very distinct. 
A number of others showed up fairly well, 
but nothing more that one would call 
promising. 

Clamnice Goodacre, Admiral Ward, and F. 
Bidet Raymond and Madame Jules Bouche 
showed up fine. These are older Roses, not 
of lasti year’s introduction. 

Mr. W. E. Wallace spoke of Ethel Somer- 
set, a H: T. pink in color, that he thought 
would be a good forcing Rose, one of Alex- 
ander Dickson’s, and also Mrs. Wemyss Quin 
was a very promising yellow that might fill 
a gap for an American yellow forcer. This 
why ‘English Rose, one of Alexander Dickson 


Sons. 

In the climbers, Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
stood out in the garden by far the best 
amony the climbers, and they said that it had 
been m bloom for over two weeks and was 
still in fine shape and attracted tise public 
probably more than any other one Rose in 
the Gardens. There were several plants of 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber and one group of four 
plants trained up in pyramid shape made a 
wonderful show. This israther an wttractive 
way to train climbers, especially wivere they 
are aii free Sdinaanera a0 Punts Seavtet Climber, 
whick presented almost a solid, vivid red 
mass. 

Ainvile Nerine, one of Nonin’s seedlings, 
much on the order of Excelsa, but light in 
color and comes into bloom muc earlier, 
was very attractive and looked like a promis- 
ing * weeiaan The public admired it very 
muc 


Mr. Nonin and Mr. Barbier gave us a very 
pressing invitation to visit them, so the next 
day, the 16th, Alexander Dickson, Senior 
and Junior, Mr. Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. Moon 
and myself visited Mr. Nonin’s place at 
Chatillon, Paris. They had several very 
excellent Roses, grown from one of their 
seedlings, a red Polyantha La Fayette, which 
is to be introduced this coming year in 
America by Howard & Smith. This is 
apparently an exceptionally fine Polyantha, 
large, red flowers and a good, free grower 
and bloomer. 

Another one of their seedlings, Chatillon, 
a Folyantha, dark pink, large cluster and 
single, very free, a beautiful thing. 

Aimile Nerini, a climber, another one of 
their seedlings, showed in excellent shape. 

Another -climber, Ile de France, a climber 
very much like the American Pillar, but 
more double and freer. 

Aaurinville, another of his climbers, looked 
very promising, somewhat like Van Fleet, 
but not quite so much like a Tea Rose as 
Van Fleet. ows a few blooms in the 
autumn months. 

Besides Roses, he is a well-known intro- 
ducer of other things, among them Hydran- 
geas and Chrysanthemums. 


The next day, Mr. and Mrs. Moon and 
myself went to Orleans, where we had a 
very profitable visit with Barbier & Co. 

- Among their Roses of note was Leontine 
Gerwias, a light apricot pink, a Wichuriana 
and very free bloomer, a promising variety. 

Another Wichuriana, Francis Guillot, a 
large white flowering variety. 

In H. T’s they had an apricot pink, No. 
1939, very free, and good size flowers. 

Benedicte Sedum, a rich yellow copper, 
about the size of Ophelia, dark reddish, 
green foliage. 

Madame Collette Martaret, a coppery yellow, 
much like Mrs. Aaron Ward, but darker. 
Might be a forcer. 

Champagne, much like Pharisaer, large 
and free, dark foliage. 

A Polyantha of a distinct color, a very 
dark crimson, Ebiouissant, flower about the 
size of Amie Muller, but a very distinct 
color, something that we don’t have in other 
Roses. 

Eugene Barbier, a Hybrid Perpetual, looked 
very promising, very large flowers of a dark 
canary yellow color fading out to a lighter 
yellow. 





Tihe next day we visited Peter Lambert, at 
Trier, and found him in his usual good health 
and humor. One of the most promising 
things we saw with him was one of his seed- 
lings, a Wichuriana climber, Frau ven Bauer, 
an extremely free, semi-double, very strong 
growth and beautiful sprays of flowers. 
Certainly a very good climber. 

Another climber, Graf Sylvan Tarouca, 
similar to climbing American Beauty, larger 
flower, very fragrant, a deeper color, cer- 
tainly attractive. 

Benrith Conrad Soeth, an improvement 
over Leuchtstern, a Polyantha crossed with 
Austrian Briar. 

Another White climber, Nr. 9010, very 
free, really a bush climber, and scmi-double, 
looked promising. 

Gruss au Frundorf, very dark crimson, 
abot the size of Excelsa. A seedjing climber, 
an improvement on climbing American 
Beauty. 

Grafin M. Henrietta Chetek was also a 
promising climber. 

We visited the gardens of George Arends, 
at Ronsdorf, near Barmen. 
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The Legend of the Moss Rose 


The origin of Ra mene vest has been explained to 
cublshed in Boston, March, 1860.” Reproduced with 
the hope that it will interest all readere. 

“The of the flowers one day 
a Rose-tree sleeping lay : 
That spirit to whose charge is given 
To bathe young buds in dews from heaven ; 


g 


[ 


For the sweet shade thou’st given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt tis granted thee’; 
‘Then,’ said the Rose with deepened glow, 


’Twas but a moment, o’er the Rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 

And, robed in nature’s simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that Rose exceed ?” 


Growing Lily of the Valley 


The beautiful Convallaria, which we 
look forward to greet us each spring, is 
one of our very hardy little comforts, 
as well as earliest, daintiest and sweet- 
est flowers. 

White bud ! that in meek beauty doth lean 
Thy cloistered cheek an pate as moonlight snow, 
Thou seems’t beneath thy hugh, high leaf of green, 

An Eremit, beneath this mountain’s brow. 

~-George Croly 

The Lily of the Valley is unexcelled 
as a border or edging plant in the gar- 
den. The flowers come early, makin 
the air fragrant with delightfully, del- 
icate perfume. The flowersremain so 
long with us in perfect condition after 
being cut that we count them as among 
our best of bouquet sprays. 

The Lily is generally seen in a thickly 
matted bed, in some out-of-the-way 
pee. where nothing else will grow. 

t is generally overrun with weeds and 
grass and seldom if ever has any dress- 
ing or cultivation, yet under such con- 
ditions it will usually send forth a few 
fragrant blooms. 

ey do ially well in a rather 
deep moist soil, but will thrive also in 
a sandy, rather dry loam. The plants 
love partial shade and respond readily 
to careful care with abundance of 
beautiful flowers. - 

Grownin a well manured bed, spaded 
deep, the pips obtained either in the 
fall or spring and planted out where 
you want them to grow, with a dress- 
ing of good compost each fall, a single 
plant will soon stool out and become a 
clump, and one dozen pips, set a foot 
apart in abed will quickly become a 
mass of plants. 

In setting the pips, allow the tip to 
be at the surface of the soil. They 
root freely and are ectly hardy. If 
the bed is situa where the snow 
blows off, it should be protected by a 
covering of leaves. Lily of the Valley, 
like other plants, must have room to 
develep. not allow the bed to be- 
come over crowded and matted. Thin 
them out and give them away. 7 

The best time to reset a bed is in the 
early spring. When a bed has stood 
unmolested for many years the plants 
crowd each other, which causes the 
flowers to be small and bloom spar- 
ingly; the only remedy for this is to re- 
make the bed. The bed should be 
reset every four or five years or as 
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soon as they crowd each other. To 
et the finest flowers, the Fortin’s 
iant is an improved sort for out-door 
culture and probably the best for the 


garden. 

Lily of the Valley makes a very suc- 
cessful winter blooming plant. Allow 
them to freeze hard, then dig out- a 
clump and put six pips in a four inch 
pot. Set them away in a cool place 
until wanted ; then bring them to the 


' warmth and light and water freely. 


The Hamburg hang preferable for 
winter forcing. ese pips that have 
been used for forcing, should be thrown 
away after they bloom as they seldom 
amount to much after this unnatural 
treatment. Unless large flowers are 
wanted the common pips are just as 
good and cod va nearly as expensive 
as the import ips. 
igs Mrs. E. B. STONER 
(Pennsylvania) 


The Golden Glow 
By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


Where a rapid growing perennial to 
screen an unsightly outlook or to form 
a dense background is desired, the 
yellow Rudbeckia (brilliant Cone- 
flower), commonly known as Golden 
Glow, will be found wery useful and 
satisfactory. This herbaceous plant is 
perfectly hardy and will grow luxuri- 
antly and bloom freely even when 
neglected. It is readily transplanted, 
quickly established, and not at all par- 
ticular as to location or sail, multiply- 
ing so rapidly, if conditions are at all 
favorable, that in restricted areas its 
rank growth may require considerable 
checking. 

As the Rudbeckia is a tall growing 
plant, often attaining a height of over 
eight feet, it is not appropriate for use 
in a small garden plot, for to be at its 
best it requires space to spread, and a 
few plants set out im spring, with 
ample room for development, will, by 
fall, form clumps sturdy enough to 
winter without protection. 

Because these plants bloom so freely 
that they are apt to become top-heavy, 
it is wise to stake them, or better yet, 
grow them along a fence or near a 
posta where suppor: may be readily 
supplied. 

e attractive leaves are tri-parted 
and the flowers are so very double that 
they hang like the gcilldem balls on a 
othe gay floral display of this speci 

e gay flo isplay o S species 
of Rudbeckia begins in mid-summer 
an continues into the fall 

The long, graceful stems, deeply cleft, 
attractive foliage, and lasting qualities 
make these bright flowers valuable for 
cutting and for indoor decoration 
where a ov f effect im rich green and 
gold is desired. 


Beauty of the Sumach 


The best things in the world are often the 
commonest. We pass them by day after day 
and like the wayside flowers ard the songs 
of the birds we-fail to see:and| hear them. I 
thought of this last week when I was in 
Minneapolis iooking over the new Gateway 
Park and noticed that the: Sumach was the 
prettiest shrub in the whole oor The 
clusters of the various varieties including the 
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common native sorts caught the eye a block 
away and made an impression of grace and 
healthy green color that was much superior 
to anything else that had been used for 
decorating the ground. And yet we seldom 
see the Sumach in Minnesota except as 
nature plants it in rich profusion along the 
roadsides. Besides its fine foliage it is ex- 
ceedingly showy both in bloom and fruit and 
is hardy enough to stand the severest winters. 
It has a habit of sending up suckers that is 
not altogether agreeable, but if we plant 
only things that are without fault our grounds 
will be indeed bare. The Sumach is espe- 
cially suited to city planting, few shrubs 
enduring the smoke and the other hardships 
of the city as well. It is well suited for use 
in heavy masses to obscure undesirable 
objects, and as a background for smaller 
shrubs and flowers. Put dowm the Sumach 
as one of the things to use in next spring’s 

lanting. It will not disappoint.—CLARENCE 

EDGE (In The Farmer) 





The Norwood 
Horticultural Society 


Your last issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER mentioned letters had been 
received from various Garden Clubs, 
asking to be advised what other Clubs 
or Societies are doing and how their 
programs are arranged. é 

The Norwood Horticultural Society 
has been organized about ten a 
and is composed of enthusiastic horti- 
culturists. We do not have a set pro- 
gram, but if it will be of advantage 
to other Societies or Clu we will 
give a brief of the monthly activities, 
og are generally on the following 
plan: 
During June, July and August, the 
meetings are dispensed with on account 
of the heat, and most members are 
busy in their gardens until very late in 
the evenin September, we have an 
annual Fall Show, in charge of the 
Exhibition Committee. October, the 
first real business meeting after the 
vacation months. November, various 
kinds of suppers, besides our meeting 
night for nomination of officers. De- 
cember, (this year), an illustrated lec- 
ture—“Flowers from Snow to Snow,” 
and “Home Gardens,” by Mr. J. Otto 
Thilow, of the Henry A. D: Co., Inc. 
Mr. Thilow is an expert and authority, 
and we consider it a very great privilege 
to have him with us. January, election 
of officers, (postponed from December). 
February, entertainment by the Hahne- 
mann Orchestra and Glee Club. March, 
a spread for members and their friends. 
April, lecture, not yet decided. May, 
final suggestions and arrangements for 
Spring and Fall Shows. 

One might think members of the N. 
H. S. were only seeking a good time, 
but any question relative to horticul- 
ture is always in order for any meet- 
ing not entirely consumed by regular 
ee Ne endeavor to have = 
cided or perplexing questions presen 

sa D. G. i Secy. 








and answered. 


“Do Gladioli revert?” has bothered 
many people. “He who runs may 
read” a symposium by a number of 
different growers, which we have in 
preparation, probably for the February 
issue. 
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How to Grow the Finest Dahlia Blooms 


By HENRIETTA M. STOUT 


(In Journai of the Horticultural Society of New York) 


N discussing the subject of culture which 
produces the great dignified Dahlia blooms 
of today, it is well to take into considera- 

tion the original home and habits of its ances- 
tors. Dahlias, of which there are eight known 
species growing wild in Mexico, are only to 
be found on the high Plateaux and mountain 
sides, 5000 to 8000 feet above sealevel. There 
the sun is bright and warm, the air is fresh 
and cool, and occasionally low hanging 
clouds bathe them with the moisture so 
necessary for their growth. The soil there 
is sandy, often of finely powdered lava. 
Here and there great boulders of lava act as 
nature’s mulch, holding the needed moisture 
at the roots. 

We must remember, however, that the mod- 
ern Dahlia is not a wild flower, descended from 
any one of those now growing in Mexico. It is 
a hybrid of many varieties found in Mexico at 
various times from the early 16th century 
to the latter part of the 19th century. More- 
over, some of these ancestors were probably 
hybrids themselves, like Dahlia Juarezti, and 
many of them have never been found grow- 
ing wild in Mexico since. The original 
species are apparently lost. 

Thus we see that Dahlias need sun, fresh 
air, moisture and loose fertile soil. A method 
of culture based on these principles must nec- 
essarily be the best. Since Dahlias like fresh 
air, do not place them in a walled garden or 
close to a hedge which would shut them from 
a free circulation of air. If the locality is 
hot, choose a spot which gets the morning 
sun and where the shade of buildings or of 
distant trees will reach them soon after the 
noon hour. Dahlia plants droop from such 
} ot. sun as we have in this climate, and the 
summer nights are not sufficiently long to 
allow them to recuperate. The much needed 
moisture must not be wasted, so the ground 
should be fairly level; and all the better if 
situated at the bottom of a gentle slope 
where they would receive the added water 
during rains. Much drainage is unnecessary, 
and is often harmful in our hot dry climate. 

Dahlias like each others’ company, and do 
better if growing by themselves. They are 
jealous of tree roots which encroach upon 
their territory, and abhor hungry shrubs or 
herbaceous plants which might rob them of 
their food. 

The soil should be sandy loam, the nearest 
to volcanic soil which we can hope for in our 
gardens, but not so light that it will dry out 
quickly. If the spot chosen has very light 
soil, add rich clay, if procurable, and heavy 
well rotted horse manure. Cow manure is 
stimulating with nitrates, but may be used if 
the other is not to be had. If the soil is 
heavy, add sand and rotted leaves until it 
becomes loose and friable to a depth of 
eighteen inches at least. Rotted leaves make 
nature’s own fertilizer, and are destroyed to 
the value of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year. Leaves for this purpose should 
be gathered as soon as fallen, and either 
stacked or thrown in a pit, tramped down and 
covered with earth or branches to keep from 
blowing away. Ina year this is fit to use, and 
makes the best general purpose fertilizer 
which we can wish for. The leaves of hard- 
wood trees pulverize before decaying, thus be- 
ing best for breaking up a clayey soil. Beds 
for Dahlias cannot be too rich in leaf mold 
as long as the soil is not too light. 


In November dig the ground over to a 
depth of about 18 inches; mix in the leaf 
moid and add bone meal at the rate of 
100 Ibs. to 300 square feet. For the benefit 
of those who wish to plant but a few Dahlias, 
I may add that as Dahlias are usually planted 
about three feet apart each way, bone meal 
may be dug in so that each plant gets about 
one pound. During the winter this mixture 
decays and is ready to feed the young roots 
as soon as they start to grow. Bone meal 
gives the plants a good constitution, strong 
stems and blooms that do not wilt as soon 
as cut. 

Choose varieties during the blooming 
season. See the flowers on the plants if 
possible, or next best, on long stems in their 
vases. Never pick out a type displayed on 
a short stem stuck in a bottle, as is too often 
seen at our shows. It is impossible to recog- 
nize the habit of the plant thus displayed. A 
beautiful bloom may have coarse foliage, or 
a pendulous habit or be a crotch bloomer; and 
so quite useless either in the garden or for 
home decoration. Insist on buying tubers if 
possible. “Green plants” made from cuttings 
are just as good if properly done; but our 
commercial growers are often tempted to 
over-propagate a rare variety, with disastrous 
resuits. 

The average amateur, and often an other- 
wise clever gardener, will sometimes plant 
intact the whole clump saved from. the year 
before. This is a serious mistake, ‘and causes 
more disappointments than any other. Each 
tuber should be separated from its neighbor 
with an “eye” attached. This eye is located 
on the old stalk—sometimes on the stem 
itself. It is not easy to cut them apart, and 
great care should be taken not to break or 
strain the neck which connects the tuber 
with the eye. If this happens, the eye will 
not develop. The best instrument for the 
purpose is a cheap pointed vegetable knife, 
such as can be bought at a “ten cent store.” 
The blade is thin and just flexible enough 
to work between the sometimes crowded 
tubers. Incisions may be made around the 
eye connected with the most convenient 
tuber, and the whole soon lifted out. After 
the first one is taken, the rest are easier to 
handle. 

If the clump has but few tubers, and many 
plants are wanted for the garden, it is a 
simple matter to propagate by cuttings. In 
February or March, according to the type 
(some being slower to start growth than 
others), the whole clump may be placed in a 
box, just covered with soil, and placed in 
a hot bed, greenhouse, or even a sunny 
window. When a sprout has made three 
sets of leaves, cut it off just below the second 
joint and trim off the lower leaves of this 
cutting. If the leaves seem large, the tops 
may be cut off with a sharp pair of scissors. 
This saves too much evaporation. Plant in 
damp warm sand almost up to the leaves 
themselves. Keep watered and shaded from 
direct rays of the sun in bottom heat of 
about 70°F. for three weeks. Fresh air is 
essential at this time. Stagnant air will 
cause the plants to “damp off.” 

The box into which the cuttings are first 
placed in sand should be five or six inches 
deep. The bottom should have about an 
inch of good soil on it before the sand is put 
in. In case some of the cuttings strike root 


soaner than others, they will then have food 
to live on until the others are ready. Great 
care, however, should be exercised not to 
allew the cutting to touch the soil. The 
roots will find it soon enough. 

(mn removing a cutting from the sand, litt'e 
hair-like roots will be found coming from the 
end of the stem, and sometimes from the 
joint itself. Plant this carefully in a three- 
inch pot filled with sandy loam, and allow 
to grow until the pot is nearly filled with 
roots. These plants may be shifted into 
larger pots if necessary before setting out. 
The roots must never become crowded. 

If there is plenty of space in the greenhouse 
the cuttings may be rooted in the pots where 
they are to grow. Fill three inch pots with 
light sandy loam, and pack fairly snugly. 
With a pointed stick, force a hole in the 
center, and put a little sand in the bottom. 
Hold the cutting there so that it does not 
touch any soil, and fill in with sand. Plunge 
these pots into warm wet sand, and allow 
them to root in the ordinary way. The little 
roots will reach the soil quickly, and grow 
on without any check. 

Meanwhile the shoots from which these 
cuttings have been taken will have made two 
side shoots from the joints which are left. 
These in turn may be cut off and rooted as 
soon as three sets of leaves are made, and 
every time a cutting is taken, twice the 
number of shoots appear. Twelve cuttings 
from each main stalk is as many as it is safe 
to make, for the tuber becomes exhausted. 
Later cuttings are weak, bloom poorly, and 
sometimes do not make tubers to carry over 
the following winter. This is why Ido not 
recommend buying green plants from dealers. 
The early ones are safe enough, but one 
cannot tell whether it is the first or the 
forty-first plant we are getting when we buy 
them. 

It is fascinating to grow Dahlias from seed, 
but a good deal of space is needed, and the 
beginner must not expect more than one 
really fine type out of a hundred or more. If 
seed is purchased, buy only from a reliable 
man who pollinates by hand. Definite results 
are more possible by selection of pollen. Start 
the seed in a flat in the cold frame in April. 
Let them germinate slowly, and when two or 
three sets of leaves appear they may be 
planted in three inch pots. Plunge in the 
cold frame and allow them to grow until the 
pots are filled with roots, but not crowded. 
Shift them into larger pots if necessary and 
set them out the latter part of May. If seeds 
are started earlier than this, the plants be- 
come too large to handle safely. Seedlings 
are also inclined to bloom early, and it is 
better to allow them to form tubers first and 
bloom in the cooler weather. They may be 
planted about two feet apart, so that when 
ugly or misshapen ones are rooted up there is 
plenty of room for those allowed to mature. 
Give them the best soil in the garden, and the 
type is sooner established. The only reason 
new Dahlias “improve” the second year, is 
that they are better grown. 

To fertilize seed by hand, put a light paper 
bag over a bud selected to be the mother 
flower, just as it is abouttoopen. Cut a full 
blown flower chosen for the pollen, and 
place in water in the house. When sufficient 
pollen has formed, and the bud on the plant 
has opened well, pollinating may be done. 
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After removing the bag, either the flowers 
may be touched directly or the 
pollen may be applied by means of a brush. 


be removed after 
peter oe et a pe To 
nsure against sel tien oan in this rather 
ents Qin et hybridizing, first wash 
pollen from the mother flower with a small 
syringe, using blotting paper to remove super- 
fluous moisture before appl the pollen. 
This should be done as late in 
possible, for the plant’s best efforts toward 
reproduction commence in September, after 


af 


pods with long stems, set in a glass of water 
in a sunny window and allow to ripen and 


It should be borne in mind that the Dahlia 
is a mongrel, and the blood of past genera- 
tions , so that often the child may 
not resemble either parent. 

Do not be tempted to save plants which 
merely have pretty flowers. There are al- 


to produce not only that which is better than 
any other variety, but that which is unlike 
any variety known. 

Do not plant Dahlias too a S. few 
types which are slow in starting shou 
put in by May 15, and light frosts ay not 
injure the very young shoots. June is the 
month as a rule, if the following 
summer is at all normal. Tubers set out 
early will have made their full growth by the 
end of June, and the scorching days ahead 
of them will check and injure the plants so 
that the blossoms will never be fine. 

Dahlias should be planted three to four 
feet apart, and the stakes should go in first. 
For the taller varieties buy from the local 
lumberman 2x2 rough lumber. Cut it into 
six foot lengths, and point one end of each. 
Wash them with some dark creosote stain as 
protection from the weather, and to make 
them less conspicuous, and tar the pointed 
end to protect against rot in the ground. 
Force these down eighteen inches, exactly 
where the plant is to grow. Drive a staple 
into the stake at the top, and to it fasten the 
label with a copper wire. Dig a hole next 
the stake eight inches deep, and wide enough 
to allow the tuber to lie flat with eye up. 
The eye should be close to the stake, and 
the tuber lightly covered with about two 
inches of soil, just enough to keep it from 
drying out. If necessary pour a little water 
in the hole to tuck the soil around the tuber, 
but do not press it down. In this way the 
warmth of the sun will reach the tuber to 
start it into growth, and the tender rootlets 
can work their way into the soil. As the 
shoot grows, fill in the hole until it is level. 
Never hill a Dahlia plant, for that acts as a 
water-shed. 

Green plants and seedlings may be set 
next the stake with a depression of two or 
three inches, to be filled in as they grow. 
This deep planting is to ensure deep root 
growth, in order that they may not dry out 
during the summer weather. 

When the plants reach a height of about 
eighteen inches, tie Joosely to the stake with 
soft cord or strips of rags. Allow for the 
swelling of the stem which in two months 
becomes from four to six inches in circum- 
ference. Tie again as they show need of 
support, but never allow the leaves to be 
choked up by the string. 

Dahlias need constant cultivation. When 
the plants are young and tubers have not 
formed, the fork may go in deeply, but later 
this is unnecessary, and also dangerous. 
The fork might injure the root by contact, or 
loosen the soil so that the air would reach it, 
and dry it out. The top soil must, however, 
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be Fag 4 stirred.to keep out the weeds 
and to keep in the precious moisture. In 
dry weather the roots should get a thorough 
soaking once a week. Turn on the fountain 
spray for two or three hours in one place. 
This is Nature’s rain. As soon as the soil is 
workable after such a soaking, stir the top 
to save it from evaporation. Never allow 
anyone to stand pointing a hose at various 
parts of the garden just wetting the soil on 
top. This draws the growth to the surface, 
only to be dried out if not repeated constantly. 

Do not allow more than one main trunk to 
each plant. If gong A shoots appear from 
ee = ba A fa} detached, and if 
valuable can be 
made. Mai 
six to ten, according to the variety. If more 
than that appear, cut or break off one branch 
from each pair. When the main branches re- 
branch, remove every other one, leaving the 
branches which would naturally grow out- 
ward. This isthe basis of pruning, and may 
be applied to Dahlias as well as Roses or fruit 
trees. It allows the air to circulate among the 
leaves, and all the vigor of the extra branches 
to develop those that are left. 

Few beginners have sufficient courage 
when it is time te disbud. The secondary 
branches are destined to bear the largest 
blooms. Usually three flower buds appear 
on the end of the stem, and sometimes five. 
When they are the size of peas the two side 
buds should be taken off, leaving the central 
bud to develop. If by any chance the central 
bud has been injured, a-side bud can be 
saved, and will give just as large a bloom, 
but the stem is liable to be crooked. Usually 
little shoots appear at the joints. These 
should be removed as far down the stalk as 
the length of the stem and the size of the 
bloom is wanted. Severe disbudding helps 
rather than hinders the plant. It is best to 
look them over once or even twice a day 
during the blooming season, for the buds 
sometimes appear in a few hours. It takes 
but a moment, and helps very much in the 
study of the habits of each variety. 

There are very few pests which seriously 
menace Dahlias. Of these four are the most 
important, and of the four, white fly is the 
most difficult to combat. The most effective 
treatment I have found is to make a weak 
solution of nicotine sulphate (Nicotiana or 
Black Leaf No. 40), about half the strength 
recommended for thrip on Roses. Spray 
under the leaves late in the afternoon when 
it is certain that there will be no rain. Two 
applications two or three weeks apart should 
be all that is necessary. This may be done 
when white fly first appears, usually in July 
and August. 

Borers manifest themselves by a sudden 
drooping of the plant’s top. They can be 
removed with a wire inserted in the hole 
through which they entered. Sometimes it 
is necessary to cut off the wilted top, but 
new shoots quickly replace it, and the plant 
will soon become normal 

If cut worms are liable to be in the soil at 
— time, each shoot may wear a collar 
until this danger is over. Cut a strip of 

building paper (which withstands weather 
much better than the ordinary kind), three 
inches wide and ten or twelve inches long. 
Pin the ends together and set it around the 
my 14 inches above and below ground. 

cut worm can neither climb over or dig 
under this, and the plant is safe. Remove 
as soon as the danger is over, in order that 
the air may circulate around the stem. 

Moles do far more damage than we give 
them credit for. They heave the soil around 
the tubers, drying them’ out. Chipmunks 
and mice are delighted with the feast thus 
prepared for them, and make short work of 
the tubers. Moles should be trapped early 
in the season when they begin to make their 
runs. They are h then, after their 
long winter fast, and do not notice the traps 
as they do later in the season. 
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Woody stems produce poor flowers, if any 
at all. The best blooms appear on smooth 
green growth with stems full of sap. Both 
white fly and drought harden the stems and 
stunt growth, and if in spite of all precautions 
this does happen, cut out the woody branches 
entirely. The roots will put all their strength 
into making new growth, and the plants 


normal again. 

If the plants should show a tendency to go 
to leaf, cut away all but three branches, and 
disbud all the side shoots from these. Of 
course there will be but three flowers on this 
plant, and they will probably be very fine. 
If left alone, however, there will probably be 
no flowers at all. 

There is also a blight which causes the 
plant to cease growing. The stems become 
hard, and the leaves remain small. Treat- 
ment during the summer months is seldom 
availing, and experiments with both corrosive 
sublimate and formaldehyde on tubers from 
such plants when dormant, have proved of 
negligible value. It is far better to destroy 
such plants entirely, and secure fresh stock 
from an outside source. I have never found 
that the blight infests the soil where such a 
plant has grown, but the disease is invariably 
carried over in the root from year to year. 

The latter part of August, or about six 
weeks before the Dahlia shows begin, the 
plants must have their bit of tonic. There 
is plenty of food in the soil, but to stimulate 
the best effort in the plant, some nitrates 
should be given them. The most convenient 
form is that of commercial manure, 
but if a poultry yard is at hand, fresh hen 
manure mixed with sand, is the best. 

Draw the soil away from around each plant, 
making a basin from twelve to eighteen 
inches across. Scatter into this half a trowel 
full (two rounded tablespoonsful) of sheep or 
hen manure, not more. Pour in slowly a 
large bucketful of water, and when this has 
disappeared, pour in another. After the 
second lot of water has gone down to the 
roots, carrying the manure with it to a large 
extent, draw the dry soil over it again as a 
mulch. A backward plant may have a 
second dose of this a fortnight later. Sheep 
manure and hen manure are strong in 
nitrates, being only stimulating, and produc- 
ing vigorous top growth. Too much of it 
will draw and weaken the stems, and take 
the strength from the tubers so that they 
do not carry over the winter well. 

Do not cut a Dahlia as soon as it is open. 
Sometimes it takes a week for the bloom to 
develop its full glory. Cut it with a long 
stem—never less than eighteen inches if 
possible, and better four feet. This is good 
for the plant, and the bloom shows to much 
better advantage. Always have a pail of 
clean fresh water at hand. Do not use water 
which has stood over night in the pail, or in 
which other blooms have stood earlier in the 
day. Pull off the lower leaves at once and 
plunge the stems into the water immediately. 
Never allow the leaves under water, as they 
decay and poison it, causing the flowers to 
wilt. Cut the blooms in the evening, if 
possible, and let them stand over night in 
the pail in a cool dark cellar. When arrang- 
ing in vases, the stems should have plenty of 
room and the water changed every day. The 
stems should be rinsed off, and a bit cut off 
before replacing in the vases. If this is 
done, a well grown flower will keep ten days 
in the house under ordinary circumstances. 
If flowers show a tendency to wilt, the 
stems may be cut back and plunged —4 
very hot water—as hot as the hand 
possibly bear—for about ten minutes. This 
opens the pores, so that the cold water, into 
which they are subsequently placed, is 
quickly taken up. Keep them ina cool dark 
room until they recover. 

A grower recently has given me an excel- 
lent recipe for the keeping of Dahlia blooms, 
especially when they have to be shipped. 
Into a clean quart bottle place one tablespoon 
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bicarbonate of soda, chemically pure, and 
one tablespoon household ammonia. Fill 
the bottle with pure water and shake until it 
is dissolved. One or two tablespoons of this 
mixture added to the water of the vase, 
according to the size, will do much to 
lengthen the life of the cut flower. 

In packing and shipping Dahlias keep in 
mind that the stems must be kept full of sap, 
and the blooms dry. Place waxed paper 
between them in order that they may not 
chafe each other, and the stems do well if 
they are wrapped in wet cotton. One grower 
scorches the ends of the stems when many 
are shipped, so that the sap in the stem will 
not evaporate. 

If a light frost injures the tops of Dahlia 
plants, and another is not imminent, these 
tops may be cut off, and blooms will suddenly 
break out from underneath. When at last, 
a sharp frost has killed the plants allow them 
to stand a few days to dry so that the roots 
will take s' from the sap of the stems; 
but do not leave them long enough to start 
growth again. Cut the stalks back to just 
above the ground. Remove the stakes and 
lift the clumps with a fork. If possible have 
two people do this. They should stand op- 
posite one another, forking around the plant 
first, and then, forcing the forks quite under 
the tubers, both lift together. Never pull 
the clumps up by the stalks, and do not 
attempt to shake the soil off. Such treatment 
only serves to break the tender necks. 

Tip the clumps upside down at once to 
allow the sap to run out, and place in a cool 
airy shed to dry for afew days. Do not 
leave them in the sun. They will evaporate 
quickly, and sometimes start growth. Every 
clump should be labeled carefully at this 
time. As the old stalk dries out during the 
winter it is liable to shrink and if a wire 
label is tied around it the chances are it will 
drop off in the spring handling. Prick a hole 
through the stalk and fasten the wire to it 
like an earring. 

Look the clumps over carefully before 
storing. No soil which is damp should be 
attached to the tubers. All broken tubers 
or those whose necks are strained should be 
removed. Any tubers which show signs of 
decay should be cut off, and the wound 
dusted with sulphur; otherwise the decay 
will attack every root near-by. 

Pack only in clean sand. Some people 
recommend sawdust, but I have found it too 
full of tannic acid. Some people will recom- 
mend coal ashes. Mine have invariably 
dried out in this. For ten years I have used 
nothing but sand, and have averaged the 
carrying over of 95% of my roots, whatever 
the weather has been. Place the boxes 
which are to hold them in a cold dry cellar 
where there is no danger of freezing, and 
yet where the furnace heat cannot reach 
them. Line them with clean newspaper, and 
fill to a depth of two or three inches with 
live sand, fresh from the pit. It is not nec- 
essary to dry the sand, unless it is soaked 
by a recent rain. It will dry very quickly, 
and if clean, cannot rot the roots. Place the 
clumps as close together as possible, and 
cover entirely with sand. Be sure that the 
boxes are deep enough so thatit is not 
necessary to heat the sand to cover every 
tuber. The sand will sometimes cake when 
it dries. In about a fortnight run the fingers 
down among the tubers and see that it lies 
in between them all, and fill in with more if 
it has settled. After that the tubers may 
sleep all winter undisturbed. 


The New England ice storm was 
rhe yy the worst ever experienced. 
uch damage has been done to nur- 
serymen and the effects of the storm 
will be felt for years to come. It was 


reported that ice formed to a thickness 
of 14 in.{to 2 in. on all objects exposed 
to the storm. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


By R. S. STURTEVANT 











Foundation Plantings 


What we, in a more or less technical 
way, call a foundation planting, is 
merely the arrangement of shrubs and 
vines and flowers against the very 
wallsof the house. It is but an attempt 
to soften harsh angles between the 
verticality of construction and the 
horizontal ground lines. It forms a 
transition between the art of nature 
and that of man, and varies in detail 
as widely as architecture. 

Few indeed are the buildings that are 
not improved by at least touches of 
planting, and in the case of the usual 
residence, contract built, vegetation 
becomes an artistic necessity. It 
serves, to a greater or less degree, two 
purposes, that of decoration and that 
of a screen. Where the house is low 
set, its floor level but a step or two 


‘ above the ground, or where, by the use 


of similar material, there is no outward 
demarkation between first floor and 
cellar wall, then our planting becomes 
a mere decoration. Nothing can be 
finer than the graded sweep of lawn 
up to the brick walls of an English 
mansion ; even many of our old colonial 
wooden houses may be similarly 
treated, but in much modern con- 
struction the sills are kept well above 
ground, the cellar walls are of stone or 
concrete, the house walls of wood, and 
the house appears distinctly separated 
from the ground by a horizontal band. 
Under these conditions the: founda- 
tion planting partakes of the nature of 
a screen, we strive to conceal or break 
this unpleasant line, to distract the 
attention to more pleasing visions, and 
the plant material at our disposal = 
mits endless variations in effect. Few 
absolute rules are possible, but it is 
well to never place any trees, however 
small they may be from age, within 
ten feet of the house. A wide spread- 
ing one should be rarely within thirty 
feet, and even then we plant chiefly 
for shade or as a screen from some 
distant object, as it is too close to be 
leasingly seen in its entity. Think, 
or a moment, how rarely, either as we 
look toward or from the dwelling, we 
see other than trunks and perhaps a 
few low lying branches in our angle of 
vision. e one exception to this rule 
of distances occurs in the case of pyra- 
midal pia Ser such as Lombardy 
Poplars and Red Cedars, etc. These, 
by their very habit, are suitable both for 
close planting and for emphasis, in 
fact I do not quite know how we could 
spare them. In away, you may think 
trees need hardly to be mentioned 
under this title, but one need but glance 
at nine-tenths of the plantings put in 
by local nurserymen to realize that 
they use trees, Evergreen trees, typical 
forest giants, in close proximity, not 
only to one another, but to the house. 
In the selection of species, our first 
interest is the position of openings in 
the facade. With the occasional ex- 
ception of a porch that requires screen- 
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ing, these openings are for the purpose 
of light, the shrubs and vines should 
not oud them undesirably. To 
an extent we may look upon the facade 
as merely a wall surface to be adorned 
with vine hangings and plant furniture 
standing out from the vertical plane. 
Just as within doors there is a careful 
drapery of curtains, a studied placing 
of chair or table to bring out its beauties 
of line and form, so in a purely decora- 
tive foundation planting we use vines 
that cling and clothe or clamber lightly, 
and specimen shrubs or colorful flowers. 

Box and dark Japanese Yews make 
splendid low specimens for formal use, 
and there are a number of other similar 
things of interest, though none that 
may be so neatly clipt. Somehow, a 
bit of winter green adds greatly to the 
hospitality of the entrance, and twin 
Roses or fragrant Honeysuckle may 
be trained on treillage for summer 
bloom. The evergreen Bittersweet is 


always nice, whether as a vine or loose | 


textured mound, and the Japanese Bar- 
berry, though commonplace enough in 
all conscience, has great warmth of 
twig color. 

With a bare expanse of cellar wall in 
evidence, however, the problem is not 
so simple. Deutzias, Hydrangeas, 
many shrubs are often placed in a solid 
row, but unless the varieties are care- 
fully selected they are apt to become 
leggy, exposing the house foundations 
and obscuring the windows above. 
Deutzia gracilis is low and dense, and 
Spiraea van Houttei fairly good pro- 
vided it has some foreground. I must 
confess to a love of a varied perennial 
border in the summer, but for winter 
it is a mere accumulation of rubbish, 
and though Hollyhocks peering in at the 
window are charming, in winter they 
are not, and unless my space were very 
limited, all such would be banished 
from the front, at least, of my house. 

Whatever our selection, let us paint 
a picture to be viewed, incidentally 
from the street, but more particularly 
from the gate itself, and in such a 
picture our attention should be drawn 
to the house-door, not to some lesser 
value of brilliant growth. As in so 
many branches of art, the object is to 
create a pleasing arrangement that 
will enhance the beauty of the domi- 
nant object. 





Ontario Gladiolus Society 











As an outcome of the impetus given 
by the wonderful Gladiolus display of 
The American Gladiolus Society at St. 
Thomas in August, our Ontario iety 
has been formed to co-operate with the 

‘rent body and unite the people of 

tario, who grow this grand flower, 
intc an organization, the objects being 
in common with other flower societies. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, Dr. F. E. Bennett, St. 
Thomas; Vice President, Wm. Brown, 
Elora; Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. P. O. 
Dobson, Principal of Alma Ladies’ Col- 
lege, St. Thomas. All parts of the 
Province are represented on the Board 
of directors. 
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‘How to Prune Trees Correctly 


[ Writeen expressly for The Flower Grewer) 


Trees are pruned to remove dead and 
useless wood, also to shape the tree 
and to get better fruit. Trees are 
pruned in winter for Seping and re- 
moving surplus branches, and in sum- 
mer are summer pruned to 
duce fruit buds. This is done in July 
and consists of pinching out useless 
wood and stopping the new shoots so 
as to form fruit buds. 

The diagram shows how to winter 
prune: F shows a tree, Apple or Pear 
or Plum. The first thing to do in 
pruning is to cut out any suckers 
around the stem or in the tree. They 

enerally grow like M on the main 

es. After these are cut away, 
remove any branches that are crowding 
the tree as L, L, L, L, etc., in dia- 
gram. 


BY T. SHEWARD 


If there are any large branches that 
need removing as in neglected orchards, 
cut close to the main stem and make a 
cut below before cutting from above 
as the weight of the branch is apt to 
rip away a large piece of bark, as at 
N Q shows a stub which should 
not be allowed to remain when sawing 
away a branch. O, O, shows clean cuts 
that soon heal over. P shows what 
happens if stubs are allowed to stay, 
rotten and decayed branches. It is 
well to use a wood chisel (K) when 
going over large cuts. 

ter cutting out useless wood, shape 
up the tree with the long-handled 
pruners (H) and cut to buds pointing 
im an outward direction (R.) In shaping 
the tree, cut back the young w 
made last season to about two-thirds 


its length. If not sure which is the 
new wood the drawings will make this 
clear. A shows a piece of an Apple 
branch with two years’ wood, the spurs 
are like C, and in summer they look 
something like E. The one year buds 
are shown on same branch near B, 
which is the point of cutting back. D 
shows new wood as it looked in sum- 
mer before leaves fell. 

J shows how Plum and Ch fruit 
spurs look, I, place of cutting the new 
wood, shows Peach buds within 
trees. The one in center is a wood 
bud, the other two are fruit buds. If 
in pruning you cut back to these wood 
buds, new wood is made for next sea- 
son’s fruit. If cut to two buds the 


wood dies back after fruiting to wood 
buds. W shows a pruning saw. 




















Bedding Cacti at Cambridge, Mass. 
BY I. G. NOYES 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


There is a very fine display of Cacti 
at the Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Just inside the gates, at 
the main entrance, are four large beds 
of Cacti, about six hundred plants in 
all; mostly Mammillarias ; some Echi- 
nocacti, and a few Echinopsis and 

hinocerei. 

The beds are raised about six inches 
high, and bordered with a double row 
of Echeveria secunda glauca. Pots, 
containing plants, are plunged, and 
after all in place, the surface of the 
beds is cov with a layer of sand, 
which keeps the loam from spattering 
up onto the plants during heavy rains, 


and also enhances the effectiveness of 
the plants—by contrast. 

It is our opinion that the symmetry 
of the larger beds was spoiled by the 
planting, in the center of each, of a not 
too good specimen of Pilocereus Senelis. 
We were told that more persons stopped 
to look at the “old men,” than at the 
other species. A number of the Mam- 


. millarias had been in flower, as the long, 


club shaped, red fruits testified. Echi- 
nopsises were also in fruit, but none 
were ripe. CS 
Mammnillaria pusilla, with over sixty 
heads in a cluster, the larger ones an 
inch and one-half in diameter, was cer- 
tainly a fine specimen. Another speci- 
men, Mammillaria was a 
cluster of twenty-one heads, the central 
one about five inches in , sur- 


rounded by the others, varying in size 
down —— inch ~y one-half in diame- 
ter. er specimens were 
Echino Texense, Echinopsis Eryesii, 
Mammillaria Elegans, about five inches 
in diameter, and Mammillaria Waltoni, 
about six inches in diameter, having 
two centers. 

Taken altogether, they are about the 
finest collection of the globular Cacti 
that we have ever seen. 


We would call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that this month we 
are printing information in many dif- 
ferent d ents of floriculture, and 
that we hope in future to have each 
month, representation of all the dif- 
ferent flowers for which we have car- 

i departments. 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








When to Dig and How to Cure 
and Store Gladiolus Corms 


To THE Eprror:— 


Can you give me. the most intelligent way to care 
for Gladiolus bulbs 


Shall them up before foli is ripe? 
f= Ee oh cellar. in or what? 
L. R. B. 


Answer :—Generally P epeanions, nite yal 
t to cut the ts) iolus as 
soon as dug i aoe the bulbs to lay 


but should not be piled up thickly until they 
have been in storage for a month or more. 

In small lots, after curing, Gladiolus corms 
may be stored in paper sacks, but not in 

very large bulk. A tray with an eighth-inch 
pen galvanized screen bottom and about 
three inches deep, is the best storage package 
for Gladiolus corms. In any case, they 
should, during the early part of the storage 
period, be stored in thin layers so that they 
may cure out without molding. After becom- 
ing cured they can be piled up in larger bulk. 

Leave the windows of the basement storage 
open during ceol days and nights to main- 
tain the temperature as low as possible and 
keep the basement dry; but care must be 
exercised to prevent freezing. 

Gladiolus corms should be dug as soon as 
the foliage is ripe, or usually in the northern 
sections, during the month of October. 

Small stock is commonly dug beginning 
~ early September and lileved by the 
larger stock in October. Ripening of foliage 
is not a safe guide no Games, os beet 
grown stock ly is best — 
the foliage is ripened as it can be Le wa 
much less labor. 

Any kind of a cellar will do for the storage 
of Gladiolus. corms, providing it is reason- 
ably dry and the temperature can be main- 
tained at around 40° to 50° F. Accellar with 
a furnace in it is not good. . 


Late Planting of Gladioli 


To THE Epiror :— 


-. about 1,000 Glads. If I plant some of them 
ee oe tember, will I =~ h- 
development if I dig not later than the second week 


K. D. CROWLEY 


Answer :—Bulbs planted late do not develop 
good bulbs for the next season, ordinarily, 
most growers plant a few bulbs late so as 
to have the late bloom. To get best results 
there should be from six to eight weeks 
growth after blooming time. This, of course, 
applies to stock 1} in. and larger and not to 

the smaller stock. In growing for bulbs, it 
is, fn of course, advisable not to plant late, the 
earlier the better. 


Tuberoses Not Blooming 


Would like to know, if anyone else has 
trouble with Tuberoses not flowering. Have 
had some three years now and out of 100 
bulbs get about ten flowers each season. 
Every harvest I get good, clean, large bulbs, 
with a dozen or so small ones. I treat them 
exactly like Glads. LEC 


(Will some one who has experience with 
Tuberoses offer suggestions ?—Ep.) 





Dahlias Fail to Produce Tubers 


To THe Eprror :— 


Can somebody advise how to increase the 
production of Dahlia Tubers? With some 
of my choicer varieties I am unable to get 
more than two or three roots, and by the 
time the blind ones are eliminated, I just 
about break even from year to year. I split 
some last year which had two eyes, but the 
energy of the plant seems to have gone to 
foliage and not to roots and in bloom. What 
about cutting them back in midsummer? 
Would that have any effect? Kcr 


A subscriber asks about growing perennial 
Phlox from seed and whether it is best to 
plant the seed in early fall, as soon as 
matured. Any details on this general sub- 
ject, and as complete 2s possible, will be 
—— for publication in THE FLOWER 

RO 








BOOK REVIEWS 











“* Pages From a Garden Note Book,’’ by Mrs. 
Francis King, 291 pages with index. 19 
full. page illustrations. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


Mrs. Francis King is so well known as a 
writer on garden subjects that anything 
bearing her name is at once scanned with 
interest, and we may say that in case of the 
above named book, there will be+no dis- 
appointment to the garden reader. She is 
one of the most versatile of gardeners, and 
her writings cover such a wide scope of ‘sub- 
jects that we marvel at her ability to com- 
mand the details of same in the masterly 
way she does. 

The book is divided into 14 chapters, the 
first in the nature of an introduction, and it 
is all that this term implies. It gives one a 
close view of the author and her activities. 
Other chapters treat on Lilacs and other 
spring flowers, Tulips, an English Garden, 
and flowers in general. Achapter is devoted 
to the Arnold and this is worthy 
of close scrutiny, and is practically an appre- 
ciation by Mrs. King of the work which the 
Arboretum is doing. Hints are given as to 
the forming of garden clubs and suggestions 
on the place of women in agriculture. 

It is useless for us to praise the taste and 
artistic sense with which Mrs. King presents 
her subject. This is so well known that it 

no comment. Altogether the book is 
exactly what its name implies, and with no 
pretense of being a complete work on the 
subject, yet the general character of its 
subject matter will be found of great interest 
to any reader of garden subjects. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 


Ralph E. Huntington, Feineor ite, —_ —Catal 
of seeds of perennial and biennial plants. poe 





Indiana Dahlia F N Al . — 
list of arm, New Albany, Ind.—Trade 





Fuller’s Gladiolus Farm, R. F. D. 10, Box 232, Battle 
Cc Mich.—Wholesale price list of "Gladiolus bulbs 
fall 1921, spring 1922. 


Hoffman Peony G Hudso: 
catalogue of Peonies and tri 


eae Ohio.—Nicely 
descriptions and prices. 


rises with good 


January, 1922 


E. Farnsworth, Lancaster, Mass.—Retail list of 
Giadioli with cultural directions. 





Fred W. Baumgras, 423 Pearl St., Lansing, Mich.— 
Wholesale and retail price list of Gladioli. 





Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, lowa.—Wholesale 
list of Gladioli. 


J. W. Seiler, R. F. D. 1, Ravenna, Ohio.— Retail price 
list of Gladioli. 


J. L. Vondel, Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, Mass,—A 
special circular of Gladiolus Beaconflame. Also cir- 
culars of Gladiolus collections, etc. 











Fruitvale Dahlia Farm, 2832 Peralta Ave., Oakland, 
Calif.—1922 list of Dahlias. Very complete with excel- 
lent descriptions. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind.--Kunderd’s 1922 cata- 
logue of Gladioli has many new and beautiful color 
illustrations, including a finely designed and illus- 
trated cover. The catalogue consists of fifty-two 

pages and cover, and lists only the Kunderd varieties 
ore Gladioli. In addition to prior introductions, many 
new ones, not before illustrated and described, are 
mention: 


F. C. Hornberger, R. F. D. 2, Hamburg, N. Y.—List 
of Gladioli, including some of the newest and rarest 
sorts. 











a ayeas ©. Eckert, Belleville, Ill.—Retail list of Gla- 
ioli. 


Saunders Gardens, North Scituate, R. I.—Nicely 
printed and illustrated catalogue of some of the best 





varieties of Gladioli. 


AS Grossman, Wolcottville, Ind.—Trade price list 
192 


Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Marin Count; i; 
Calif.—1922 edition of the Diener catalogue, richly 
illustrated, including a number of fine color prints of 
the Diener varieties. In addition to illustrating and 
describing fully the Diener special varieties of Gla- 
dioli, mention is made of Diener’s Amaryllis Hybrids, 
Diener’s Monster Ruffled Petunias, Pansies, Toma- 
toes, Dahlias, &c. Forty-eight pages and cover. 








J. E. Farnsworth, Lancaster, Mass.—Trade list of 
standard varieties of Gladioli. 


Compost Heaps 
H. J. MOORE, (In Canadian Horticulturist) 


As your various crops are removed from 
the garden, collect all the vegetable refuse, 
and make a neat compost heap in a position 
as inconspicuous as possible. To this add 
all vegetable waste from the table which is 
of no use as food for pigsor poultry. Where 
these are not kept, add all the refuse to the 
compost heap. Spread it out and cover each 
layer with a little soil. By spring you may 
have a heap of splendid fertilizer, perhaps 
sufficient to manure your entire plot. Should 
at any time the refuse emit an offensive 
smell while in the compost heap, sprinkle a 
little carbonate of lime over it and the smell 
will disappear. 

Another way in which valuable fertilizing 
matter may be saved and your garden be 
greatly benefited thereby is to make a 
trench nine to twelve inches deep and per- 
haps twelve inches wide, and to empty all 
garbage other than animal refuse into it. 
Cover the garbage with soil and at the same 
time open another trench. This system is 
only advocated as long as the soil is unfrozen 
and workable. 











GLADIOLI 


Peonies, Irises, Phlox 
and Hardy Perennials 


Retail Catalog or Wholesale 
Price List on Request. 


| THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 


Winona, Minn. 
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January, 1922 Ghe Flower Grower 
v ’ 5 ° 7% 
“Wilmore’s Mrs. Dr. Norton - _ SPECIAL OFFER 
adi 99 (Kunderd’s Masterpiece) e have just a few bulbs of some of the best 
Gladiolus Manual 40,000 bulbs for season of 1922. Prices Who waststhen? Wieck 
A series of articles, the above title, reduced from last season. Write for Leading varieties at who! aml eetedl. 
ran twenty issues of the first four list of standard varieties. lesal = 
volumes of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. J. R. KIMBALL CHAS. re ona ROY L. PIERC 
Gladiolus growers are missing some extra good 7 iolus Specialists 
information if they have not the four bound R.3 Nashua, N. H. West Medway - Mass. 
volumes of the above publication. -4 
We have in stock several complete sets and 
which = are selling ae the old A oe 4 “es 
volume, postage prepaid or the 
Our volumes. LOUISE 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Caicium, N. Y. 














en and Women who are 
WANTED—iere= of trees, shrubs, 
roses, perennials, ete., to 


sell our dependable stock. Commission weekly. 
Year ’round. Outfit free. We are growers. 
BROWN BROTHERS COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL NURSERIES ps 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

















BEST QUALITY STOCK 


and prices that are right on all 


the standard varieties. Send for 








iue-Lavender 


‘o. 1, 00 ; 
tr ta0.08 No.6, 5, i806: Golden Measure $25.00 
per doe rade list and retail catalogue now 

















PEONIES, IRISES AND GLADIOLI 


= — —— for ~~ 9 ty mee a —: —_ 


collection. Golden Measure 
Dec. FLOWER GROWER for other varieties. 
E. M. BUECHLY, GREENVILLE, OHIO 














20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 
Send for our wholesale or retail 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 











Special For January 


1 doz. 
ag ~ ~~ fiatieg, Panama, ie 


1 in. and over for 00 postpaid, 6 
each and 1 Norton for Y 
F. F. & F. O. 








OUR NEW CATALOG 


of Gladioli is now being sent to all 
on our mailing list; and will be sent 
to others on request. 
Clean Stock at Right Prices 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
7i South St. Wrentham, Mass. 














Why not try some of our novelties 
at greatly reduced prices; also the 
standards. Planting stock and 
bulblets of some varieties. 


Humphrey’s Flower Gardens 
Pataskala, Ohio 








James Boyd 


John C. Wister 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


RARE AND CHOICE 
Peonies and Irises 


Haverford, = « 


Penn. 








wholesale list. r ac GROSSM 
Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass. | woud Suse INDIANA 
Charles Futterman, Inc. OUR HOBBY : 
110 West 28th St. Absolutely Pure Stock. Doubtful stock 
New York City 


Wholesale Florists 


Phone bien 4675 
Consignments Solicited 
Returns daily _ Checks weekly 
No connection with any other firm 











 Semayeide Gardens, Gad Prices 


L or, 95.50. Helen 
Pranklin 1a xtr doz. oe $150. Lilywhite, No. 
1, 20c., doz. sizes by thedoz. Kirtland, No. 

a l5c., doz. $1.00. All sizes the doz. Blackhawk, 
doz. $.50. All sizes by doz. Mary Fennell, 





Myrtle, Sweet Orra, Sirius, Linton, Roanoke, Sen: 
Oc. each, per doz. $1.00. “Descriptive Price List. = 


A. C. CARPENTER, Hutchinson, Minn. 


opm into —_ at Se mg Bt peices, ent 


350. . 3 Ao — per ~~" Tora a 
counts for larger ntiee. A first dan 
mixture of Stan Varieties. 








Gladiolus Gardens 
1265 Concord St., Portland. Maine 








Peonies, Irises, Gladioli 
Our Wholesale Price List of Gladioli is 
now ready. We will appreciate the 
opportunity to send you one. 
FOREST HEIGHTS GARDENS 
1815-26th Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Highest quality Minnesota grown 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Most desirable American and E 
Varieties as well.as rare Novelties. 


Prices reasonable 
A. J. Anderson 


417 Forest St.,, Paul, Minn. 








dee Crawford 
‘Sy Peonies, Irises 
and Perennials 
I 1602 Indiana Ave. La Porte. Indiana 




















7 = 
The Lewis Peonies 
Priginmed by te ate ie ohn M. Lewis. Headed 
beautiful dark red “Mrs. John M. Lewis” 
Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Rich in Coloring. 
List sent on application. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 












MY NEW CATALOGUE LISTING 
Cladioli—rises-Delohini 


Will be ready in aw. Kindly send name 
if you wish a copy. 
ROBERT A. GIBLIN 
(Retail only) Spring Valley, N.Y. 













i 


Distinction and Merit | 
Wholesale and Retail 
P Babylon Dahlia Gardens { 


Babylon, L. i., N.Y. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus S 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














Illustrates wonderful “Di 


ee R 
colors. It’s more than a catalog—it’s 
experience of the and 

tn America. 


culture for the amateur. 
and other plants, bulbs ond seeds and tells how to 


‘ose 
weet on sone ond Rewer 





70 Greenl 


frog them. 850 " 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Bex 166, West Grove, Pa. 











Gladiolus--Mary Pickford 


One of Kunderd’s finest, as beautiful and 


movie star, whose name she 
rs. My catalogue tells all shot ber her and 
many others. Mailed free. Address 


J. G. BURROWS, Onset, Mass. 


lar as the 























THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


Orders entered for 1922. 
eatalog out in February 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass- 





New 




















GLADIOLUS BULBS 
50 Home grown sained bathe Sor 02.40. All 


varieties. We are 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Rose ae London, 
Rose, and about 120 oth 
i Farm 
F. R. Sawyer, Prop., Mansfield, Mass. 











Ghe “Flower Grower 


All the finest varieties in varying 
sizes and bulblets. Storage space out- 


grown. Bargain prices for fall delivery. 














Irises = Yellow Day Lilies 
Peonies, ro 5, Narciss, Hyacinths 


enuaan Flower Gardens 











Finest Mevghite of Merit 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 
John Scheepers, Inc. 


100 Gladiolus uo Baits, 
Special Offer ‘Socming sce iin! 


often bulb each of ten popular va 
siotien, named and of most beautiful col 

This is the best collection offered lemons 
fore order at once. oe or 














WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 
Brooklyn - - Michigan 


522 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. e list on 
Carterville, Mo. = Gane = BUSHEL 
E. E. STEWART | | HERADA Steg reno 1 N request I will mail to your address 


| LILYWHITE 8, 337% 

No. 1, $12.50 per 106 

Send for free copy of my new retail catalogue 
“ The Gladiolus Beautiful.” 


Howard M. Gillet, Gladicls 
Box F, New Lebanon, N.Y. 


| new catalogue which includes 
all my Prize-winning Gladioli, also 
all of my choice Primulinus varieties, 
with a complete list of Iris, Peonies, and 
ars Perennials. 
The Chautauqua Flowerfields 
R.F.D.68 Bemus Point, N.Y. 














GLADIOLI 
The Massasoit Gardens 


1077 Mt. Hope St. 
NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 


Off stock of the Choicest Commercial 
"Varieties a =e picagtive paces. A word 
the wise is plenty. 








W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College Ss. Amgola, Ind. 

















. WALLACE’S IRISES 

poe bony a a eee _—_- 
we are 

tions. We are the introducereof the famous 

Foster, Bliss, Hort and Yeld Irises. 


R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. 





Saunders Gardens 
GLADIOLUS GROWERS 
Fall Catalog of 125 varieties now ready. 








Can work into your design some special feature 

of your wagh -~~-1 1 — eel ae our special 

hobby. Free samples. _ 

Conmpetness also invited on art for 
advertising. 


0. W. HOFFMAN 
Hoffman Peony Gardens, HUDSON, Ohio 


Te Se eee Address B.M. & M. E. LATHAM 
Post free on application. (Gardens North Scituate, R. 1.) Mansticid, Mass. 
BOOK-PLATES E. P. 


TRAGARD 
Mapliebrook Gladiolus Gardens 
343 West St., Mansfield, Mass. 
by witl order. Size lin. to 1% 


Inda. .« 
i$ Bmoreg id 45 12America.....- 


No order accepted for less than three varieties 











cent Dahlia tubers, for 


Indiana Dahlia Farm, New Albany, Ind. 


“THE FLOWER GROWER” ONE YEAR 
—AND— 
good 25 cent Dahlia tubers, or Four fine 50 
Send orders to the “FLower GROWER,” or 


1200—Varieties Dahlias— 1200 





— I Grow — 


High Grade Peonies 


Send for Catalogue 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 





REMINGTON, IND. 








e 


THREE NEW 

GLADIOLUS GEMS 

Mrs. John F. Wood, coral 

Marietta, salmon 

Stanford, darkest cardinal 

Set of Three Bulbs, $5.00 
Quantity limited. Order early. 

METZNER FLORAL COMPANY 

Mountain View, Calif. 





ence methods. 









Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
| fession not overrun with 
inal competitors. Crowded 
ge op unity for money~ 
ss making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
‘Reap to master under our correspond- 
Diploma awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
today. 


American Landscape School, 13G Newark, N. Y. 














(No Dahlia Over $1.00) 
Bolles Dahlia Brochures (Illustrated) 


Witten by an American Grower for American ama- 

teurs and professionals, for American conditions 

of climate, soils and markets. Beautifully iliustrated. 
Thirty-five cents each, Ask for prospectus 
2 Prize of tubers given free for best 
uteadien ct ae taiee ak for gusticulers. 

Charlton Burgess Bolles 
R. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsylvania 


4 








GLADIOLI—375 Varieties 

PERENNIAL PLANTS—125 Va- 
rieties 

PERENNIAL SEEDS—Long List 

— SEEDS—Best Varie- 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES—Write 
for free list to 


Ralph E. Huntington 
Painesville, Ohio 








MR. GLAD GROWER : 


You cannot go wrong on La 4} 
Couronne. Get a start on this 
highly colored, early Giad., one of 
the best, but little known. 

Color, Ivory-white, lower petals 
shading to deep yellow 
blotched and stippled brilliant 
scarlet, increases rapidly. 

$5 per doz., $35 per 100 postpaid 


Geo. J. J 
New Hyde Park, L. L., N. Y. 
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-CALIFORNIA DAHLIAS- 








Write for catalog of these won- 
deful new creations. 





FRUITVALE DAHLIA FARM 
2830 Peralta Ave., Oakland, Cal. 








J. E. FARNSWORTH 


* Gladiolus Grower 
Lancaster, Macs. 

Retail Catalogue and Trade List on 

Application 























POTASH-MARL 
—A Natural Plant Food for— 
LAWNS, FLOWERS AND CROPS 
Prices on application 
POTASH-MARL, Inc. 





15 East 40th St.. New York, N. Y. 














Le Marechal Foch per 100 $1.00 

Prince of Wales per 100 3 

| =f 
per : 

Rose Glory per 100 2.75 











A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 





N’S 
“Kolorado-Kwality” 


“ Full of Pep ” Bulbs and Roots 


CARLSON DAHLIA GARDENS 
Boulder, Colo. 


RETAIL WHOLESALE 

















The Pudor Fioral Farms, 





Puyallup, 
(In the Famous Valley of the Mountain) 








W. A. SISSON, - Rosendale, Wis. 
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My New Fall Catalogue 


Listing over 350 varieties of Choice Gladioli 
also Darwin and Peonies is now ready. 





CHOICE BULBLETS 7 


Alice Tiplady, Dr. Norton, a 40 
Le Marechal Foch, $1.00 per apa 


H. F. CLARK 
626 Savin Ave., West Haven, Conn. 


4 4 








The 





Choice Gladiolus bulbs of 
the leading varieties 
Retail Wholesale 


MRS. CHARLES H. LOGAN 
166 Centre St., Danvers, Mass. 














FOR 
CHOICE GLADIOLI 
Standard and New Varieties 
Rh 

it 4 ” a, PARAEER 
Minneapolis, Minn. * 


























DAHLIAS 


\ 


Catalogue of best as vesieties for the cut 
flower trade is out of press and will be mailed 
free to all customers and applicants. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, - 











POP OP CPT TTS 


i 








NEW CATALOG 
Resideo ane new ile it will contain the depend- 
nies, Phlox and other flowers. "It is Free. 











John Zeestraten 


GLADICLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
= 























Harris Seeds 


ARE SOLD ONLY 


“FROM i= goowrs. TO THE SOWER” 
Their 


and fen’ 
that produce the finest types of Vegetables, Flowers 


of ane improvement 
Seeds 


most deli- 


Many say it is 
py Re 8 to 12 rows. 


foseph Harris Co. | 


Coldwater,N.Y. 


Drawer 














year; 25 cents. Roger Reynolds - Menlo Park, Calif. * 
iniuras- “The Glory of Sound” euepemeney 
Strain of The most wonderful strain - Gladioli of Quality 
of double are marvelously Pp E O N I E ~ doz. standard bulbs (value $1.50) plus 50 
bey a of a few > Teaiee T yg “y — sO — = 
o 2 ¢ e Ss corme: 
pS mph ny SR ge | a Dividens my Spectsiiy. $1.75. Send for Catalogue. 


B. AND A. NORLEY 
64 Bradfield Avenue, oslindale, 


WIZARD 
PULVERIZED 
HEEP MANURE 


Wonderful natural fertilizer for amateur or 
Rowers, vepelsbion, trots oat sores cher 
ve ro sa Tu 
tively sterilized —no weeds or chemicals safe 

and dependable. 
ae on Wizard at your seed or 
house and you will be sure to get a 
p— ure, Or write us for prices and 


The Pulverized Manure Company 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicage 














— 

















wee 

A A leree, comprehensive, handsomely illustrated 
book, showing photo-engravings 

ered, and giving. ee 


Vegetables or Flowers. 


ions which assure a successful 
TY-FOURTH edition DREER’ Ss 


otographic reproduc- 
egetable and Flower 
prey 2 Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds ; Gar- 
Ly ay Plants of all kinds, including the 

‘oses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 


oviie today fer 9 cote hich will be mailed 
free if you mention th: his publication. 


Henry A. Dreer 


714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very large collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 


Eatontown, N. J. 
Catalogue free 








Ghe Flower Grower 


MORE FLOWERS— 
MORE BEAUTIFUL 


a flowers, more brilliantly colored, 
tfully tt and more of them 
Yo ny feed Stim- “Ulan containing the ae 


acid and it 
plants ae Use it rs all flowering ante, 
vegetables, trees and shru You will get 
wonderfully gorgeous colors 
delicious pre, Great for lawns. 
‘im- ean, easy to search no smell, 
stain or dirt. There i is no substitu 
Price 75c. per 100; $3.50 per 1000. postpaid. 
Earp-Thomas Cultures Corp. 
80 Lafayette Street New York City 


January, 1922 





“Gladacres” Flower Farm 
Some Dandy Prims 


We still have a few of the following choice Kunderd 
Prims: Sirius, finest salmon, 1 to 1% in., each 10c., 
dozen $1.00. CANOPUS, clear caneey yeliow. SWEET 
ORRA, ivory, 1% in. in., each 15c., dozen $1.50, 1 to 1% 
in., each 10c., dozen $1.00. ROANOAK, yellow, 1% in., 
each 10c., dozen $1.00. Also nace some fine ORANGE 
Gory, 2 in. .40, $4.00, 1% in, .30, $3.00, 1 in. .20, $2.00. 
Plenty of those SENTINEL “babies” we told about 
last month. Many of them are lined up ready to 
march. Others are just waiting for your orders. If 
ou want some r hustlers just try these little 
ellows. 

Le MARECHAL Foc Bulblets, fine plump ones, 
which will germinate quickly, $10.00 per 1000. Write 
for prices on larger quantities. 


H. E. CHRISWELL 
Winter Address, 158 Harvard PI, Buffalo, N.Y. 


























GLADIOLUS---LE MARECHAL FOCH 
IRI nh This new Holland variety bes oe been approved by the most discrimi- 
nating growers wherever ving imported this variety last year, 

have _— fine, pl bulblets a. ~ 

If you want them when you want them try us. wontal ed <= ermits be issued for the importation of this and many other 
We dig the day the order is received and ship the Have a few Thousand bulblets left of each, in the following new and 
same Gay or the next. rare varieties, Flora, pacts, Hectic, Parliament, Rubini, Vesuvius, Catherina. 
Corri, Hubertus, Nora, ite Giant, Brimstone, Rev. Ewbank, Muriel, 
GEO. N. SMITH, 





























MRS. DR. NORTON 


+ 5. Grown, Pure, Plump Stock. 
00. LN tate Ne 1a ae ib to % $7.50, No. 
$12.00, wh itr Ko. 3 $20.00. N 1 $30.00. o. 5 and larger wilt 


GLADIOLUS-DOROTHY WHEELER 


*Immaculee 
WELLESLEY HILLS, 82, MASS. | WRITE FOR SPECIAL LOW PRICES ON QUANTITIES 
T. H. HUGHES, 78 Brownell St.,. NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
a aa 
(RUFFLED) 
To win the special award, the Mass. Hort. Society medal, and u 


loom f; uced 
mont, Le eae competition as the etn how seevited. & this wonderful Glad = under lex favorable conditions. Butblets prod ced wi yal foo te 8.000 
exceptional merit sp variety, bulblets. 
pe riced within reach of all. Get x my list describing it. “a Crimson List of high grade planting stock and bulblets now ready. 
low, Tiplady, Mary Stearns Burke, etc. ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
JOSEPH P. MARTIN, Waltham, Mass. 1112 N. E. 18th Street _ PORTLAND, Oregon 




















Bargains in Dutch Bulbs 


To Clean Up Our Splendid Stock 


As long as they last we will fill orders at following unreasonably low prices: 


= Single Early or Late Named Tulips aed 


See ae SS 

1000 oA sein Ses eee ee ee ee 2500 REE raat ate orice pcp gina Am 21.50 

Say if you wish double or single or rr RR ESE te ah eet cle 42.00 
100 Named Darwin Tulips. _____.._- 2.95 100 Bedding Hyacinths, any one color 
CN 3 ia Sac asin Mou da 14.25 or 25 each of 4colors...._._____ 

Fe eee a 27.00 | +2 2 a ae 14.25 

100 Named Rembrandt Tulips-_-___-- eR ee eee 27.50 


100 Named Parrot and Botanical Tulips 2.90 
100 Named breeder Tulips_---_- $3.40 100 Betting Hyacinths mixed . 





100 7 — Tulips, or oe each Sr ~ Oe RR ay — 
of four colors, separately... 2. oe Oe ee ; 
it ...ctn Seuaattag Bee onitk~ eS: eee 21.00 
| SR a RS ed ae 18.00. 25 Florist’s forcing named 
100 Mixed—all colors—a grand ee eee 
bedding mixture of Tulips. 1.40 50 for _.........----------- 3.75 
EE Aa Oe Ss ee eee 7.00 
| RPE i ee eS SS” See ee 34.00 
7 Hurry; your orders along for this magnificent fresh 
stock, strong, hardy bulbs, every one containing a flower for next Spring 


blooming. 


Write for prices on Crocuses and Mammoth Bedding Hyacinths 
We have a Few Thousand Lefi 


LAPARK SEED & PLANT CO. 1250 Lapark Road, Lancaster Co. LAPARK, PENNA. 
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ALEXANDER’S SEEDLINGS 


THREE NEW DAHLIAS 





My Dahlia experience extends over of more than twenty-five 
years and I can safely claim to know a go Sectling ee Pan 

Poor are plentiful enough and always have been, but good 
ones are scarce. e three varieties described below are good ones—any 
one of them will compare favorably with the best of the ‘latest offerings, re- 
gardless of price. 


Chief Justice Aiken, Cactus. This is of the H ate ae, 8 Se 
blending of colors gives that well ell deserved popular effec 

coloring: cinnamon-apricot overlaid old rose. ( Rilscoaye Chart) 

On fine stems, the blooms are held facing out, ‘na fort atone das 

to thats conte, © Se eee of stiffness; the plants are 


Gyo st my cutamem, 2 men ate fence Dalton set aes 
tH SY 4 - BR 
1 over the nine y at 
] 3, Bronx Park, cw York City. pts EE 
hero: tk Aiken each Ge py and 
“I was as enthusiastic as over almost any of the nem else- 
where, including not a few priced at $10 each.” $5.00 each. 


Noir Alvarez, Decorative. A gigantic, velesty ox-blood rex, with fine 
stems, strong, upright habit of growth an bloomer. 
The flowers grow 8 inches in diameter and are re rather loosely built for 
a Decorative, with _ centers always full. An extra fine dark colored 








Bertha Bailey, Peony-flowered. Unique in coloring and form. Very 

ig iawess of scarlet-red a 5 to lemon-yellow at the comer. 
petals are curling, and y set. The stems are stiff 

con to hold | the bloom and very graceful. This is a very beautiful 
ie eae and lends itself particularly to house and vase ration. 


Send for’my Catalog. 
J. K. ALEXANDER 
Largest Dahlia Grower in the World 


1-10 Central Street, 
East Bridgewater, - 





Mass. 





I Am Growing 131 Choice Varieties 
ef Gladioli, 


which were selected for me under personal supervision 
of my brother, A. E. Kunderd, and am in a position to 
furnish to the readers of “THE FLOWER GROWER,” choice 


verses of the following : 
new Gory, A. B. Kunderd, White Fondieten. ya - White, Purple 


G Sul; J. , Scarlet Princeps. 
J try ‘fear tiee ooo - 
Tiplady, Doris. Gladness, Golden Butterfi Mien Firely eSevia, Night 
Bobolink, Linton, Golden Gate, Bouquet, Spica, Salmon 
Beauty and Myra. 
Also Kunderd’s Glory Mixture (1922). 


Not How Cheap--But How Good. 


E. J. KUNDERD & SON, 
Ashley, Indiana, U. S. A. 











SUCH GOOD REPORTS 


have come to me from all directions and from friends in whom 
Ihave perfect fot cauiidenee that | have decided to aed to my list 
MR. KEMP’S 


Pink Wonder___._. 1.50 each I will send one each of these 
Al five, postpaid, for Four Dol- 


Mohawk’... _.15each | lars ($4.00) 
$4.75 
Those received my |! wi names in it 
a < have them. BUT don’t wait. The 


for these prize winners is already great and my stock is rather 
small. 
to include in my Mr. Kunderd’s “SPLENDORRA” 
I fe 0 aa, 7 t 
so! 


last id very much. “A very dark wine- 
black : a fine rich disti " Price 
Another Special each, Crimson Glow 40c., Adelina 
Patti 30c., Mrs. Dr. Norton 50c., Le Marechal Foch 40c., ALL FOUR FOR 
$1.25. All the best old varieties at Enquire for what you 
want even if I do not list it. Tmay be able to fill your by means 
of my acquaintance in the trade. In Ibs or men 
tion this box number. 











THE BEST NEW AND RARE GLADIOLI 


We Can Offer You subject to prior sale, in nice and sound quality at prices as quoted below, f. o. b, WASHINGTON. 
Every mail brings us letters of praise for our last season's introductions 


TRY OUR GLADS 





Dean, enere fier BOs ooo 
BRILLIANT a ae 
BRIMSTONE, soft yellow EE EEE ee ee 
DUCH. OF WELLINGTON, Dn eA lS ab ya 
rene 
A iio neediness thts ice is woo ase remap 
HOHENSTAUFER, creamy with carmine______________ 
ree, mewest wae. J. 
JACOB VAN BEIEREN, finest and tallest violet. 
bi TS SES RI a Ie SE Sra ae 
I TN Ri ries Laan Nine, tite ie ein Sk 


PURPLE PERFECTION, purple_.____________________ 
Oo Le ND 5 eee ae aa 
REV. EWBANK, | Oe AE aS ee ae D 
eee es, SO OR 
RUBINI, largest Sires enone coca e enn Sk 
REMBRANDT, 8S ae 
SAPHO, metallic GR a ee ee es 
SYDONIA, SS Ss eet Mre ra OC eee 


be 3k PERFECTION, improved l’Immaculée. Novelty 
eg EE ET Re at ee eee map 


Prim. SOUVENIR, yellow EAR SOREL TO EY EE 


Mother Bulbs 

— Bulblets — 0-% 1%-% %-1 Per Doz. 
1000 $ 2.50 $10.00 $20.00 $30.00 $0.70 
100 45 2.00 4.00 6.00 1.00 
1000 4.00 6.00 9.00 35 
1000 4.00 20.00 30.00 50.00 1.00 
1000 1.50 8.00 12.00 16.00 40 
1000 1.00 7.50 11.00 15.00 40 
1000 .60 2.50 4.00 6.00 25 
each -20 .50 -75 1.00 1.50 
100 10.00 25.00 40.00 60.00 each 1.00 
1000 1.50 6.00 9.00 12.00 30 
1000 3.00 15.00 22.00 30.00 75 
100 5.00 20.00 30.00 40.00 each 1.00 
1000 5.00 15.00 25.00 35.00 1.00 
100 15.00 20.00 25.00 6.00 
1000 2.50 10.00 15.00 20.00 60 
100 2.00 6.00 8.00 10.00 2.50 
1000 -75 3.00 6.00 9.00 -25 
100 1.00 8.00 10.00 15.00 each .25 
100 5.00 20.00 27.00 35.00 each 1.00 
100 -50 2.00 3.00 4.00 1.00 
1000 4.00 17.00 25.00 35.00 1.00 
1000 2.50 9.00 13.00 18.00 -75 
100 2.00 5.00 7.50 10.00 each .25 
100 3.00 12.00 15.00 20.00 6.00 
1000 10.00 25.00 40.00 60.00 2.00 


COMPLETE PRICE LIST FREE ON DEMAND. 
PLEASE ASK the Federal Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C., for necessary IMPORT LICENSE when 


ordering. 


Yours with Gladiolus Greetings, 


J. HEEMSKERK, CARE P. VAN DEURSEN, SASSENHEIM-HOLLAND 
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GLADIOLI [ 


The following list is a few of our Varieties which have found favor everywhere 








“THOMAS T. KENT”—Rose-pink with = 
running through center of each petal; 
vigorous in growth; this is one of our — 
est varieties; one of the heaviest p nm 
tors; flowers 6 to 8 inches in 
spikes 6 feet high. It has proven a favor- 
ite everywhere. Per bulb, 25c; per doz., 
$2.50; per 100, $20.00. 


“DIENER’S AMERICAN BEAUTY” — Brilliant 
American Beauty color, with creamy yellow 
throat; one spike opening a large number of 
flowers at one time forms an immense bou- 
ui uet of beauty; flowers 6 to 7 inches in 

— spikes 4 to 5 feet high. Per bulb, 


“MRS. WILLARD RICHARDSON”—Deep crim- 
son, maroon center; large, flaring flowers; 
flowers 5 inches in diameter, spikes 4 to 5 
feet high. An unexcelied red which does not 
fade. Per bulb, 25c; per doz., $2.50; per 
100, $20.00. 


“MR. H. A. HYDE”—Snow white with faint 
pink underlaid; flowers 6 inches in diame- 
ter; well-built spikes 4 to 5 feet in height. 
Exceptionally fine for cut flowers. Large 
bulb, $3.00; small bulb, $1.50. 


“MRS. JOHN R. WALSH”—Heavy ruffled, flesh 
pink flamed colored centers; flowers 5 inches 
in diameter, stems 5 to 6 feet high; this is 
a seedling of Mrs. Pendleton, Jr. It is a 
magnificent variety that should be in every 
on Large bulb, $1.50; small bulb, 





“FRANK J. SYNE S-Solnen-rese pink with 





red center, ruffled edges; flowers 4 inches in b 
diameter, s — 5 to 6 feet high. Should be 
in every co ion. Per bulb, 25c; per doz., 


$2.50; per ton $20.00. 


“DAVID oy JORDAN” — Immense flame 
colored, with lighter speckled throat; flow- 
ers very open, like immense Amaryllis, _ 
fine, wiry upright stems; flowers 6 to 
inches in diameter, spikes 4 to 5 feet heh, 
Per bulb, 25c; per doz., $2.50; per 100, 


Diener’s Ruffled Monster Petunias ."°" 


“MRS. H. E. BOTHIN”—Flesh spimon-piuk. 
flame scarlet center, heavily ruffled. Stro 





The largest and most beautiful Petunias in existence. They have created a sensation 4 to 5 foot spikes: a first-class show — 


wherever grown. In beauty they are rivals to the Orchid. All seed is raised by hand cut variety. One of the loveliest color com- 
pollination in lath houses and is done by women. Moreover, climatic conditions here permit png Gladioli. ak eS —— 
seed to be matured without a drop of rain falling in the pods. Hence our seed is strong, met pare pect npn BL an pad em ye 


vigorous and sure germinating. A heavy propagator. We recommend every- 


one to procure as many bulbs as possible 
RUFFLED MONSTER PETUNIA SEED of this ‘variety. Per bulb, 50c; per doz., f 
. * = $5.00; per 100, $40.00. ll 
Comes in the following colors : 
PINK, stro a center. RED. VARIEGATED. WHITE. RED, with black center. “—. ee SS ee oe yee y 
PALE LILAC- large veined center. MIXED. P 
FLESH PINK FRILLED (Pearl of Kentfield). This and the following varieties are some- ters wry hh Fe Fy 4 
what py than the above. One of the most beautiful Petunias ever put up. 5 inches t. oy epee 4 > 5 feet am. . 
PURP! BLUE. WHITE ). osso ink. it is one o e finest yellows known so far 
= won. a= habened When known it will be one of the most 
Any of the above varieties 50c. per Package SE & for cut flowers. Per bulb, 
Di ’s Pink Gl 
leners rin ory “JACK LONDON”—Light salmon with bril- 
7 . — Rw Aw Mt ote —- 
oat w y s center; flowers 
The Greatest Novelty in Petunias for 1922 erent et tees b te b tet te 
Pure flame rose-pink without a trace of purple. Flowers measure from three to four inches in di- Per o es 50c; per doz., $5.00; per 100, 
ameter. been, ed to a height of twelve to fifteen inches and are continually covered with flowers. $40.00. 
This is the most utiful Petunia ever put on the market. 
SEED, 50c. PER PACKAGE “Teen Famers oa ge ose. 
salmon s yellow lip; nice lon es; 
Our new t. And is FREE ON REQUEST. 
TO OUR CUSTOMERS : ERS: “it you have not received your copy, notify us at once. Glamstes, spikes 4 40 6 Teet high. 7 Inch bulb, 
Originators and Growers of the Largest and finest Gladioli and Petunias in the World $1.00; per doz., $10.00. 





RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc. niin sr pine in threat,” towers & 


inches in diameter, spikes 5 to 


KENTFIELD, Marin County, CALIFORNIA (Awarded gold medal at P. Fie > 


bulb, $3.00; small bulb, a 50. 
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Are You on the Market 
for Nursery Stock to the 
Amount of $10 or More? 


If you are, it will pay you to send 
us one dollar for a Farr catalog, 
[seventh edition] whether you buy from 
us or not. 

If you buy from us, to the amount 
of $10 or more, the dollar you sent us 
is credited to your account. 

After you are a customer you will 
receive copies of future editions, with- 
out charge. 

You should understand the above 
restriction to be directly beneficial to 
our regular customers. Become one. 

Some people in your neighbor- 
hood have a Farr catalog. Ask them. 

“ Better plants by Farr.” 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Avenue 
WYOMISSING, - : Pennsylvania 


























Gladiolus Bulbs 


Send for our retail price-list 





A.P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, - - #£MHlinois 








COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 


Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 





132 Court St. 


Join The American Gladiolus Society 











Your interests are our interests. Why not join the 
A. G. S. now? The annual dues are only $2.00. This 
includes a monthly copy of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Show your love for this beautiful flower by sending 


your membership » 0 
vid Tyndall, Sec’y, Brockton, Mass. 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


¥ in. Under % in. 























$1.25 $ 8 
1.50 85 
1.00 75 
2.50 1.50 
1.00 75 
1.50 1.00 
3.00 2.50 
2.00 1.50 


Bulblets per 1,000; E. Kistiond, * 00; Halley, 50c.; Laveen $3. 3 
Master x Wietse, 75c.; Fenn $2.00; ‘Monmouth, $ 00; Mrs. F: 
King Pendleton, $1 = ‘Watt Toe ; Mrs. W. e Waser. $1.00; 


Scheabes, 50c.; Wilbrinic, $1.00 


Geo. Hall, Adelphia, N. J. 




















“The Gladiolus 
for Profit” ——= 


Second edition, 20 Chapters, 18,000 words, illustrated, teaches 
the Gladiolus Business from A-Z. BIG PROFITS from 
small space. “MERITS and DEMERITS over 165 latest va- 
rieties described. Chapter on Dahlias for cut flowers worth 
GOLD DOLLARS to every grower. Hundreds of endorse- 
ments, over fourteen hundred satisfied buyers of this course 
in last year. Price $1.00 per copy POSTPAID. Satisfaction 
or your money 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


The HIGHEST POSSIBLE YIELD in BULBS, 
FLOWERS and DOLLARS. That describes it. 


Le Maerchal Foch Bulblets are going FAST. Get a start 
NOW. Don’t miss the train. It’s the Gladiolus cut flower 
supreme. $1.25 per 100—$10.00 per 1,000—$45.00 per 5,000— 
$80.00 per 10,000, Postpaid. 


One Big Bulb Free with Each 500 Bulblets Ordered 


A few thousand Prince of Wales, 4 inch and under, planting 
stock, left at BARGAIN price of $1.75 per 100—$14.00 per 
1,000, Postpaid. 


What have you got to sell? 


in all sizes and bulblets, Purple Glory, Gon Myrtle, Mary 

S. Burke, Shell Pink, D’s American Beauty, Byron L. Smith 
Marie Kunderd, Jack London, Imperator and Scarlano. I 
will buy from one bulb up, send lowest cash price. 








RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Walled Lake, Mich. 
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GLADIOLI Home Gardens 


W. UH. Phipps 
Per Hundred 
10,000 1910 Rose__.__- $ 6.00 || ‘Semporartly) State House 


5,000 Thomas T. Kent 15.00 Columbus, Ohio 


1,000 America ----.-- 3.00 || Owing to my official duties, 

5,000 Anna Eberius -- 12.00 ||] am obliged.to reduce my 

1,000 Captain Asher planting stock to the mini- 
Carter Baker. 3.00 || 4um, and am, therefore, 

1,000 Cattleya ----__- 3.00 || making you this offer. 

2,000 Governor. Hanly 5.00 || For smaller quantities 30% 

1,000 Mary Pickford. 20.00 || discount from catalogued 

Chicago White. 3.00 || prices. 








Bulblets! Bulblets! 


Get them now while the getting’s good 





Bulblets per 1000 5000 
White Glory (Kunderd).................380  —-_.... 
Orange Glory ke stipe ae, sek 
Violet Glory » nt >. etetem 
N 3 50 $15 00 
Joe Coleman ee 
en. aScdiieaskenace . 500 22 50 
I oo ST aie a et 8 00 35 00 
SS? = 6 CSOs kh eb sdegenasics 8 00 35 00 
SF faa le 
Prim Beauty 7) < eoaciacileabdieds nee 
Ee a TE 12 00 55 00 
Louise itbhilinds SED 75 00 


True Stock. Many other varieties. Have you a copy of my whole- 
sale price list? Descriptive and illustrated catalogue listing 112 of the 
best varieties ready this month. May I send you a copy ? 


ALFRED OESTERLING 
Gladiolus Specialist Star Route, Butler, Pa. 














Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 





“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 








oO. 10 100 7000 

eaeniae t amemher 1 eanene o 

ect .00_. 00... $70.00 

_ eS ee . <Rehaan 

_ Bees = ae eae 

esc |, ES _ =a 

| . | =e 2.00........ 13.00 

| Se (ea 2.00._.._. 13.00 

| ee | ee 2.00...... 18.00 

= @ RR cc ae 14.00 

— Na etait oe . eae 7.00 

ASE I. . eee 7.00 

_ REE Ss -60__... 5.00 

es =. 
maimindnanas * dbkegned * Laibanae 4, 

ERED EE _ a eS | aes 3.00 


Spring delivery, Prepaid in U. S.; 5 per cent off for cash. 


F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. | 








3 WONDERFULLY BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLI 


PRINCE OF WALES (Pure Salmon) 
EVELYN KIRTLAND, GRETCHEN ZANG (2 Magnificent Pinks) 


10,000 YOUNG, STRONG, FLOWERING BULBS (1 to 1} inch) 
for garden culture, cut flower pu and wing on, this size is the 
best and cheapest to buy. 
75c Per Dozen; $5.60 Per 100, Postpaid 
Pacific Coast Grown (Puget Sound) means a long maturing, 
cool season. We plant in March and April, and dig as late 
as November. 7 to 8 mos. growth in rich, alluvial virgin 

soil. 

We also grow America, Halley, Mrs. Francis King, 
Schwaben, Mrs. Pendleton, L’Immaculee, Mrs. Watt, 
Crimson Glow, Lilywhite, Louise, Le ;Marechal Foch, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Sweet Lavender. 


Send for our descriptive price list. 


THE PUDOR FLORAL FARMS, Puyallup, Wash. 
(In the famous Valley of the Mountain ) 
































Che Wonder Flowers 








_ You have all seen the tall strong spike of Glad. Mrs. Francis King. Now 
picture those blcoms an absolutely pure white with no throat markings, and you 
will exclaim at the wonder of it. That is the grand new variety 


WHITTE WONDER-$1.50 EACH 


A second revelation awaits you. Another Gladiolus with many massive flow- 
ers, but these blooms are a beautiful pink overlaid with rose feathering, and this is 


PINK WONDER-$1.50] EACH 


These varieties are good growers and produce well even from large bulbs. 
We offer you 3 large bulbs of each for $8.00. Add them to your garden. 











EVELYN KIRTLAND 
Note illustration measuring length 


of with yardstick, of the 
y ~ by. ,-f 





A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 


“ Don’t forget Austin’s BIG FOUR. Wecan still furnish Gretchen Zang 
in all sizes, but you should order early. 


Do not fail to send for our list 





























YOU WILL BE 


ESPECIALLY INTERESTED IN 
Our Gladiolus Bulb Service 


_We do NOT advertise SOMETHING FOR NOTHING but 
we aim to supply your bulb needs painstakingly, promptly and eco- 
nomically. Our New Descriptive Price List and Bulb Planting 
Chart will be mailed to your address upon request. We list origi- 
nations of Kunderd, Diener, Austin, Coleman, Kelway, etc., etc., 
and prices are within your reach. 

Due to a fire at lace of business, Fall orders di recei 
Prompt attention as we should have liked. In case. ~~ may have ic. 
quested a Price List and failed to receive same, kindly drop us a line— 
your communication may have been lost in our “excitement.” 

pene ORDERS of Two Dollars or more will be rewarded with 


CHAS. B. RAFFAUF, Independence, Iowa 























Beautify Your 


Home Surroundings 


Nothing adds more to the beauty of 
a yard or garden than the addition of 
Pergolas, Arbors, Trellises 
and Fancy Lattice Fences. 


We manufacture them in a large 
variety of sizes and designs. 


‘NO. 245 ARBOR 


Without obligation, our experts 
will offer you suggestions with sketches and prices if you will give 
us an idea of the present layout of your grounds. 

May we send you FREE our Catalog 
of LANDSCAPE BEAUTY HINTS ? 


GARDEN CRAFT, Crystal Lake, Ill. 























Gladiolus-WNarshal Fock nies 





A prize winner wherever shown. Certificate of Merit by Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society. 


A. L. Stephen, one of the best known Gladiolus growers in the East and 
also one of the most successful exhibitors at the flower shows, writes me with 


reference to this variety as follows: 


“ There is no question but that it will become immensely popular. I agree with you that it is probably 
the best ruffied or semi-ruffled variety ever put on the market. I’ve grown it for three years and I 
like it better every year. While the flowers are large and bold, they are so well placed on the spike and 
the combination of colors is so pleasing that there isn’t atraceof coarseness. Some ruffled ones are ter- 
ribly stiff and coarse. Unless you have a million the commercial growers will clean you out in a month.” 








= Gladiolus=Dorothy Wheeler —— 


A beautiful pink Primulinus. Was awarded Silver Medal by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. Great seller as a cut flower, with preference over such varieties as 


Alice Tiplady and other fine Primulinus. 


A. L. Stephen, referred to above, has this to say about Dorothy Wheeler : 


“ Dorothy Wheeler should be just as popular. There isn’t an ‘out’ about it. The color is beautiful, the 
shape fine, spike and foliage first rate, the spacing is excellent (probably you know all this), but it 
blooms from bulblets for me, although I’ve never been able to make you believe it. In short this 


dainty Miss is in a ‘Prim’ Class of her own.” 





Pri Cc eg Foch (Kunderd) per doz. $3.50; per hun’d $30 
Dorothy Wheeler per dozen $3.50; per hundred $30 





Primulinus Hybrids, al] Exhibition varieties as follows: Mintaka, soft pink ; lower petals soft creamy yellow. Extra fine 


flower. Perseus, bright salmon with pale yellow throat. A fine flower. 


Antares, salmon-orange. Extra large flower. Butterfly, Alice 


Tiplady, Sirius, Argos, (Certificate of Merit, M. A.S.), Sweet Orra, Rigel, Capella, Spica, Salmon Beauty, Canopus, Altair, Regulus, North 
Star, Angola, Albion, Seneca, Roanoke, Gold Drop, Golden Gate, Sedan, Iola, Elberton, Anita, Animosa, Albia, Linton, Dexter and Tupelo. 


By the 100 or 1000. Prices on application. 


Send yor price list ready January Ist, 1922 


Cc. F. FAIRBANKS, Cary Farm, Lexington, Mass. 
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Kemp’s Gladioli 
meets KY OURBER 


In the not far distant future Kemp’s originations will be 
the most thought of, the most talked about, the most sought 





ALBANIA 
EARLY SNOWFLAKE 
BUTTERCUP 


after Glads in America. A number of the far sighted grow- * 


ers have sensed the great future for these wonderful varie- 
ties, and have ordered planting stock and bulblets of them in 
quantities, the first step in preparation for the 
reaping of their share of the big harvest of business that is 
ly coming. If you would be one of this early harvest- 
ing crew, now is the time to plan and prepare for the plant- 
ing. I can supply these in all sizes and bulblets, except 
3? inl in. of Pink Wonder and White Wonder, which 
are sold right up to reservations on this size. My cata- 
logue describing these and many other varieties is free for 
the asking. Send for it today. 








Headquarters for the Grand New Hybrid Cactus Dahlia 
JERSEY’S PRIDE (No. 120) 


This fine Dahlia is a sure comer for 1922-3. It is of the 
same seed parentage as Patrick O’Mara, but a better variety 
in every way than O’Mara, was the opinion of all visitors to 
our gardens, where the two varieties were growing side by 
side; It scored 88 at the A. D. S. trial grounds, Storrs, 
Conn., and Prof. Norton, one of the judges at Storrs, in his 
article published in The Florists’ Exchange, said: No. 120 
(since named Jersey’s Pride) was one of the best Dahlias at 
Storrs, and at the big New York show. 

We car supply tubers in limited quantity. Folder de- 
scribing this, and other new, rare and select varieties free 
for the asking. 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist, 


Breeder and Grower 


Little Silver, New Jersey 





PYRETHRUM 


(Persian Daisy) 


This grand, old-fashioned hardy perennial is easy to grow in any 
good garden soil where there is good drainage and, full exposure to 
the sun. Their pretty fern-like. foliage in spring, followed by the 
profusion of handsome double or graceful, brilliant single blooms in 
early summer, which are unequaled as cut-flowers, deservedly make 
them vast favorites. They. have an extensive color range, from 
white to crimson and are most beautifully formed. 


R1 Roseum Hybridum. Single flowering form in mixed colors 
mc Ry white through the various shades of pink to deep red. 


2 Roseum Hybridum. Double-flowerin, ering f form in a yr colors 
of — pink, crimson and intermediate sh: 2 
a will send four R1 and two R2, prepaid, for nie Dollars. 


above is a of the description of these plants as found in 
BRUNT" S GARDEN GUIDE. Ask for a copy. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 




















GLADIOLI! 


If in nell of Gladioli, write us.. It will bea 

pleasure to correspond with you. 

We have the leading and choice varieties. 

Remember that our stock is 
“TRUE” 

Catalog free. Wholesale or Retail. 


P. VOS & SON 
P. O. Box 555, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(The Home of “True” Gladioli) 











United Bulk Gn. 


Box 339 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 


Headquarters for Varieties Such as: 


LE MARECHAL FOCH, 
GOLDEN MEASURE, 
MAINE, CATHARINA, 
MR. MARK, MURIEL, 
FLORA, MAJESTIC, 
WHITE GIANT, 


AND MANY OTHER MERITORIOUS KINDS 


Send for new price list please. 








Special$ Bargains 


40 Anna Wigman 

40 Victory 

36 Princepine 

36 Mrs. Francis King 
36 Independence 

30 Augusta 

30 Halley 

30 Willie Wigman 
30 -Princeps 








22 Niagara 

22 W 

20 Schwaben 

16 Pink Perfection 
15 Goliath 

15 Netherlands 

15 Pride of Goshen 
14 Loveliness 

12 Red Emperor 


sssessssssessessesss 








10 $ bargains for $9; the 20 for $17.50. Charges 
prepaid in zones 1-2-3 and 4. Six cents a dozen ex- 
tra in zones 5-6-7 and 8. ee * 


H. M. Barrett & Son 


Hightstown, - - New Jersey 
Please send for our catalogue a7 125 varieties 























